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| CONTINUED. | 

XVIII. KENNETH, Lorp Forrrose, which courtesy title he bore as the 
subordinate title of his father, and under this designation we find him 
named as a freeholder of Ross in 1741. In the same year he was re- 
turned Member of Parliament for the Burgh of Inverness ; for the County 
of Ross in 1747, and again in 1754. In 1741, the year after Earl 
William’s death, the Crown sold the Seaforth estates, including the lands 
of Kintail and the barony of Islandonain, and others, for the sum of 

25,909 8s 34d, under burden of an annuity of £1000 to Frances, Countess 
Dowager of Seaforth. The purchase was for the benefit of Kenneth, Lord 
Fortrose, our present subject.* He does not appear to have passed much 
of his time at home, but in the last-named year he seems to have been 
in the North from the following warrant issued by his authority, signed 
by “Colin Mackenzie, Baillie,” and addressed to Roderick Mackenzie, 
officer of Locks, commanding him to summon and warn Donald Mac- 
kenzie, tacksman of Lainbest, and others, to compear before “ Kenneth, 
Lord Fortrose, heritable proprietor of the Estate of Seaforth, at Braan 
Castle, or before his Lordship’s Baron Baillies, or other judges appointed 
by him there, upon the 10th day of October next, to come to answer 
several unwarrantable and illegal things to be laid to their charge.” 
Dated “at Stornoway, 29th September 1741.” There appears to be no 
doubt that in early life Lord Fortrose had communications with the re- 
presentative of the Stewart family during his father’s (Earl William) 
exile. It is the general tradition to this day in Kintail that Kenneth 





* Fraser’s History of the Earls of Cromartie. 
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and Sir Alexander Macdonald of Sleat, were school companions of Prince 
Charles in France, and were among those who first imbued into his mind 
the idea of attempting to regain possession of his Kingdom of Scotland, 
promising him that they would use their influence with the other northern 
chiefs to rise in his favour, although, when the time for action came, neither 
of them arose themselves, The position in which Lord Kenneth found 
himself left, in consequence of the Jacobite proclivites of his ancestors, 
and especially of his father, appears to have made a deep impression upon 
him, and to have induced him to be more cautious in again supporting @ 
cause which was almost sure to land him in final and utter ruin. Though 
he held aloof himself several of the clan joined the Prince, most of them 
under the unfortunate Earl of Cromartie. Several young and powerful 
Macraes, who strongly sympathised with Prince Charlie, though without 
any of their natural leaders, left Kintail never again to return to it, 
while, it is said, several others were actually bound with ropes by their 
friends to keep them at home. The influence of the famous President 
Forbes weighed very materially with Lord Fortrose in taking the side of 
the Government, and, in return for his loyalty, the honours of his house 
were, in part, afterwards restored. 

In 1744 an incident occurred in Inverness in which his Lordship played 
a conspicuous part, and which cannot well be passed over, exemplifying as 
it does the impetuous character of the Highland Chiefs of the day. A 
Court of the Freeholders of the county was held there at Michaelmas to 
elect a collector of the land tax, at which were present, among others, Lord 
President Forbes, the Laird of Macleod, Lord Fortrose, Lord Lovat, and 
many other leading members of the Clan Fraser. A warm debate took 
place between Lord Lovat and Lord Fortrose upon some burning business, 
when the Chief of the Frasers gave the Chief of the Mackenzies the lie 
direct, and the latter replied by striking his Lordship of Lovat a smart 
blow in the face. Mutual friends at once intervened between the distin- 
guished avtagonists. The Fraser blood was up, however, and Fraser of 
Foyers, who was also present, interfered in the interest of the Chief of 
his Clan, but it is said, more in that capacity than from any personal esteem 
he had for him. In his chief’s person he felt that the whole Clan was in- 
sulted as if it had° actually been a personal blow to every one of the 
name. He at once sprung down from the gallery and presented a loaded 
and cocked pistol at Lord Fortrose, to whom it would undoubtedly have 
proved fatal had not a gentleman present, with great presence of mind, 
thrown his plaid over the muzzle, and thus arrested its deadly contents. 
In another instant swords and dirks were drawn on either side ; but the 
Lord President and Macleod took hold of Fortrose and hurried him out 
of the Court. Yet he no sooner gained the outside than one of the 
Frasers levelled him to the ground with a blow from a heavy bludgeon, 
notwithstanding the efforts of his supporters to protect him. The matter 
was afterwards, with great difficulty, arranged by mutual friends, be- 
tween the great clan and their respective chiefs, otherwise the social jeal- 
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ousies and other personal irritations which then prevailed throughout the 
whole Highlands, fanned by this incident, would be sure to have produced 
a bloody feud between the Frasers and the Mackenzies. 

Shortly after the President had arrived at Culloden he wrote a letter to 
Lord Fortrose, under date ot 11th Octoher 1745, in which he informed his 
correspondent that the Earl of Loudon came the day before to Cromarty, 
and brought some “ credit” with him, which “ will enable us to put the 
independent companies together for the service of the Government and 
for our mutual protection.” He desired his Lordship to give immediate 
orders to pick those which are first to form one of the companies, in order 
that they migiit receive commissions and arms. Mackenzie of Fairburn 
was to commana. ‘There was, he said, a report that Barrisdale had gone 
to Assynt to raise the men of that country, to be joined to those of Coig- 
each, who were said to have orders to be in readiness to join him, and 
with instructions to march through Mackenzie’s territories to try how 
many of his Lordship’s vassals could be persuaded, by fair means or foul, 
to join the standard of the Prince. The President continued, “TI hope 
this is not true; if it is, it is of the greatest consequence to prevent it. I 
wish Fairburn were at hume ; your Lordship will let me know when he 
arrives, as the Lord Cromartie has refused the company I intended for 
his son. Your Lordship will deliberate to whom you would have it 
given.” * 

Exasperated by the exertions made by President Forbes to obstruct the 
designs of the disaffected a plan was formed to seize him by some of the 
Frasers, a party. of whom, amounting to about 200, attacked Culloden 
House during the night of the 15th of October, but the President being 
on his guard they were repulsed.t 

On the 13th of October Lord Fortrose writes that he surmisel some 
young fellows of his name attempted to raise men for the Prince ; that he 
sent expresses to the suspected parts, with orders to the tenants not to 
stir under pain of death without his leave, though their respective masters 
should be imprudent enough to desire them to do so. The messengers 
returned with the people’s blessings for his protection, and with assurances 
that they would do nothing without his orders, “so that henceforward 
your Lordship need not be concerned about any idle report from benorth 
Kessock.” 

Lord Fortrose in a letter dated “ Brahan Castle, 19th October 1745,” 
refers to the attempt on the President’s house, which surprised him ex- 
tremely, and “is as dirty an action as I ever heard of,” and he did not 
think any gentleman would be capable of doing such a thing. “As I 
understand your cattle are taken away, I beg you will order your steward 
to write to Colin, or anybody else here, for provisions, as I can be supplied 
from the Highlands. Iam preparing to act upon the defensive, and I 
suppose will soon be provoked to act on the offensive. I have sent for a 
strong patty to protect my house and overawe the country. None of my 
Kintail men will be down till Tuesday ; but as the river is high, and I 
have parties at all the boats, nothing can be attempted. Besides, I shall 





* Culloden papers, pp. 421-2. 
+ Culloden papers, p. 246, 
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have reinforcements every day. I have ordered my servants to get, at 
Inverness, twelve or twenty pounds of powder, with a proportionable 
quantity of shot. If that cannot be bought at Inverness, I must beg you 
will write a line to Governor Grant to give my servant the powder, as I 
can do without the,shot. . . . .. Barrisdale has come down from 
Assynt, and was collared by one of the Maclauchlans there for offering to 
force the people to rise, and he has met with no success there. I had a 
message from the Mackenzies in Argyleshire to know what they should 
do. Thirty are gone from Lochiel; the rest, being about sixty, are at 
home. I advised them to stay at home and mind their own business.” 

On the 28th of the same month he writes to inform the President 
that Cromartie, his son, Macculloch of Glastullich, and Ardloch’s brother, 
came to Brahan Castle on the previous Friday ; that it was the most un- 
expected visit he had received for some time, that he did not like to tum 
them out, that Cromartie was pensive and dull; but that if he knew 
what he knew at the date of writing he would have made them prisoners, 
for Lord Macleod had since gone to Lochbroom and Assynt to raise men, 
He enclosed to the President the names of the officers belonging to the 
two Mackenzie companies, and said that he offered the commission to 
Coul and Redcastle ; but that both refused them. It was from Coul’s 
house that Lord Macleod started for the north, and that vexed him. On 
the same date the President acknowledges receipt of this letter, and says 
that the officers in the two companies should be filled up according to his 
recommendations, “without any further consideration than that you judge 
it right,” and he desires to see Sir Alexander of Fairburn for an hour 
next day to carry a proposal to his Lordship for future operations. “I 
think,” he writes, “it would be right to assemble still more men about 
Brahan. than you now have ; the expense shall be made good ; and it will 
tend to make Caberfey respectable, and to discourage folly among your 
neighbours.” In a letter of 6th November the Lord President writes, “I 
supposed that your Lordship was to have marched Hilton’s company into 
town (Inverness) on Monday or Tuesday ; but I dare say there is a good 
reason why it has not been done.” 

On the 8th November his Lordship informs the President that the 
Earl of Cromartie crossed the river at Contin, with about a hundred men, 
on his way to Beauly, “ owing to the neglect of my spies, as there’s 
rogues of all professions.” Lord Macleod, Cromartie’s son, came from 
Assynt and Lochbroom the same day, and followed his father to the ren- 
dezvous, but after traversing the whole of that country he did not get a 
single man. “Not a man started from Ross-shire, except William, Kil- 
coy’s brother, with seven men, and a tenant of Redcastle with a few 
more, and if Lentran and Terradon did go off last night, they did not 
carry between them a score of men. I took a ride yesterday to the west- 
ward with two hundred men, but find the bounds so rugged that it’s im- 
possible to keep a single man from going by if he has a mind. However, 
I threatened to burn their cornyards if any body was from home this 
day, and I turned one house into the river for not finding its master at 
home. It’s hard the Government gives nobody in the north power to 
keep people in order. I don’t choose to send a company to Inverness 
until I hear what they are determined to do at Lord Lovat’s.” The Earl 
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of Loudon writes to Marshal Wade, Commander-in-Chief in the North, 
under date of 16th November, that 150 or 160 Mackenzies, seduced by 
the Earl of Cromartie, marched in the beginning of that week up the 
north side of Loch-Ness, expecting to be followed by 500 or 600 Frasers, 
under command of the Master of Lovat, but the Mackenzies had not on 
that date passed the mountains. On the 16th of December Lord Fort- 
rose writes asking for £400 expended during two months on his men 
going to and coming from the Highlands, for which he would not trouble 
him only that he had a very “melancholy appearance” of getting his 
Martinmas rent, as the people would be glad of any excuse for non-pay- 
ment, and the last severe winter, and their having to leav® home, would 
afford them a very good one. He was told, in reply, that his letter was 
submitted to Lord Loudon, that both agreed that his Lordship’s expenses 
must have been greater than what he claimed, “ but as cash is very low 
with us at present, all we can possibly do is to let your Lordship have 
the pay of the two companies from the date of the letter signifying that 
they were ordered to remain at Brahan for the service of the Government. 
The further expense, which we are both satisfied 1t must have cost your 
Lordship, shall be made good as soon as any money, to be applied to con- 
tingencies which we expect, shall come to hand, and if it should not come 
so soon as we wish, the account shall be made up and solicited, in the 
same manner with what we lay out of our own purses, which is no incon- 
siderable sums.” 

This correspondence, which it was thought right to quote at such 
length, will show the confidence which existed between the Government 
and Lord Fortrose. On the 9th of December the two companies were 
marched into Inverness. Next day, accompanied by a detachment from 
Fort-Augustus, they proceeded to Castle Downie to bring Lord Lovat to 
account. The crafty old chief agreed to come to Inverness and deliver 
up his arms on the 14th of the month, but instead of keeping his pro- 
mise he effected his escape. 

After the battle of Prestonpans, on the recommendation of the Earl 
of Stair, the Government forwarded 20 blank commissions to President 
Forbes, with the view of raising as many companies, of 100 men each 
among the Highlanders. Eighteen of these documents were sent to the 
Earls of Sutherland and Cromartie, Lords Fortrose and Reay, the Lairds 
of Grant and Macleod, and Sir Alexander Macdonald of Sleat, with in- 
structions to raise companies in their respective districts. The Earl 
of Cromarty, while pretending to comply with the President’s instructions, 
offered the command of one of the companies to a neighbouring gentle- 
man, whom he well knew to be a strong Jacobite, and at the same time 
made some plausible excuse ‘or his son’s refusal of one of the com- 
missions. 

When Lord John Drummond landed with a body of Irish and Scotch 
troops, which were in the service of the French, to support Prince Charles, 
he wrote Lord Fortrose anncuacing his arrival, and earnestly requesting 
his Lordship at once to declare for the Stewart cause, as the only means 
by which he could “now expect to retrieve his character.” All the 
means at Drummond’s disposal proved futile, and the Clan Mackenzie 
was kept out of the unfortunate affair of the Forty-five. ‘The commissions 
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were finally entrusted to those on whom the President and his advisers 
thought prudent to depend as supporters of the King’s Government.* 

Prince Charles fully appreciated the importance of having the Clan 
Mackenzie, led by their natural chief, for or against him ; in proof of 
which we quote the following from Lord Macleod’s “ Narrative of the 
Rebellion.”t “We set out from Dunblain on the 12th of January, and 
arrived the same evening at Glasgow. I immediately went to pay my 
respects to the Prince, and found that he was already set down to supper. 
Dr Cameron told Lord George Murray, who sat by the Prince, who I was, 
on which the Lord Murray introduced me to the Prince, whose hand I 
had the honour to kiss, after which the Prince ordered me to take my 
place at the table. After supper I followed the Prince to his apartment 
to give him an account of his affairs in the North, and of what had passed 
in these parts during the time of his expedition to England. I found 
that nothing surprised the Prince so much as to hear that the Earl of 
Seaforth had declared against him, for he heard without emotion the 
names of the other people who had joined the Earl of Loudon at Inver- 
ness ; but when I told him that Seaforth had likewise sent two hundred 
men to Inverness for the service of the Government, and that he had 
likewise hindered many gentlemen of his Clan from joining my father 
(Earl of Cromartie) for the service of the Stewarts, he turned to the 
French Minister and said to him, with some warmth, //é/ mon Dieu! et 
Seaforth est aussi contre moi !” 

In this connection it may not be out of place to mention two indivi- 
duals of the name of Mackenzie who had done good service to the Prince 
in his wanderings through the Highlands after the battle of Culloden, 





* We give the following list of the officers of eighteen of the Independent (ompanies, 
being all that was raised, with the dates of their commissions on the completion of their 
companies, and of their arrival in Inverness :— 








CLANS. CAPTAINS. LIEUTENANTS. | ENSIGNS. | DATES. 
Monros....... George Monro......... Adam Gordon | Hugh Monro...... 1745. Oct. 23 
Sutherlands..| Alexander Gun. .......| John Gordon ........| Ken. Sutherland..! ,, 





Grants ....... Patrick Grant ......... William Grant | James Grant......! 55 Nov. 3 




















Mackays...... George Mackay........ John Mackay.. ..| James Mackay....' ,, » 
Sutherlands..| Peter Sutherland......| William Mack ..| John Mackay......! 55 — 
leods .| John Macleod......... Alex. Macleod ......| John Maccaskill...' ,, oo a 
Norman Macleod of | Donald Macleod..... | John Macleod ..... a o = 
Waterstein 
DOs 00 00:00 Norman Macleod of | John Campbell...... John Macleod ..... | » 
Bernera | 
Do. ......! Donald Macdonald....' William Macleod....| Donald Macleod ..! ,, » 
Inverness ....| William Mackintosh...| Kenneth Mathison ..| William Baillie....| ,, » = 
Macleods of| Hugh Macleod........ | George Monro.......| Roderick Macleod.| ,, » B 
Assynt | | 
Mackenzies of Alex. Mackenzie ...... John Mathison...... | Simon Murchison..' ,, Dec. 20 
~erer | | 
DD o9.c's.09 om. Mackenzie of| Alex. Campbell...... John Macrae......| 5, » = 
Hilton | 
Macdonalds James Macdonald ..... Allan Macdonald....| James Macdonald. - so 
of Skye | | 
Oe John Macdonald......'| Allan Macdonald....; Donald Macdonald'1746,. Jan. 6 
Mackays Hugh Mackay......... John Mackay........ | Angus Mackay....| ,, ‘o- 
Rosses........| William Ross..........| Charles Ross........ | David Ross .. pe ee 
Mackenzies of Colin Mackenzie ...... ' Donald Macaulay....| Ken. Mackenz » Feb. 2 
Lewis } y 








--Culloden Papers. 
+ Printed in full in Fraser’s “‘ History of the Earls of Cromartie.” 
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He was saved from certain capture in the Lewis by the kindness of Mrs 
Mackenzie of Kildin, in her house at Arynish, half-a-mile from Stornoway, 
where his Royal Highness obtained a bed for the night of the 5th of May. 
A tribute must also be paid to the gallant Roderick Mackenzie, whose 
intrepidity and presence of mind in the last agonies of death, saved his 
Prince from pursuit at the time, and who was consequently the means of his 
ultimate escape to France in safety. He had hitherto been pursued with 
the most persevering assiduity, but Roderick’s trick proved so successful 
that further search was at the time considered unnecessary. Roderick 
Mackenzie, a young man of very respectable family, jvined the Prince at 
Edinburgh, and served as one of his life-guards. Being about the same 
age as his Royal Highness, tall, and somewhat slender like the Prince, 
and with features in some degree resembling his, he might, by ordinary 
observers not accustomed to see the two together, have passed for the 
Prince. As Roderick could not venture with safety to return to Edin- 
burgh, where lived his two maiden sisters, after the battle of Culloden, 
he fled to the Highlands, and lurked among the hills of Glenmoriston, 
where, about the middle of July, he was surprised by a party of Govern- 
ment soldiers. Mackenzie endeavoured to escape, but, being overtaken, 
he turned round on his pursuers, and, drawing his sword, bravely de- 
fended himself. He was ultimately shot by one of the red-coats, and as 
he fell, mortally wounded, he exclaimed, “ You have killed your Prince! 
You have killed your Prince !” after which he immediately expired. The 
soldiers, overjoyed at their supposed good fortune, cut off Roderick’s 
head, and hurried off to Fort-Augustus with their prize. The Duke of 
Cumberland; fully convinced that he had now obtained the head of his 
Royal relative, packed it up carefully, ordered a post-chaise, and at once 
went off to London, carrying the head along with him. After his arrival 
there the deception was discovered, but meanwhile it proved of essential 
benefit to Prince Charles in his ultimately successful efforts to escape.* 

Soon after the battle of Culloden a fleet appeared off the coast-of 
Lochbroom, under the command of Captain Fergusson. It dropped 
anchor in Loch-Ceannard, when a large party went ashore and proceeded 
up the Strath to the residence of Mr Mackenzie of Langwell, closely con- 
nected by marriage with the Earl of Cromartie. Langwell having sided 
with the Stewart Prince, fled out of the way of the hated Fergusson ; but 
his lady was obliged to remain to attend her children, who were at the 
time confined with smallpox. The house was ransacked. A large chest 
containing the family and other valuable papers, including a wadset of 
Langwell and Inchvennie from her relative, George, Earl of Cromartie, 
was burnt before her eyes ; and about fifty head of fine Highland cattle 
were mangled by their swords and driven to the ships of the spoilers. 
Nor did this satisfy them. They continued to commit similar depreda- 
tions without discriminating between friend or foe during the eight days 
which they remained in the neighbourhood.t 

It is very generally supposed that Lord Fortrose had strong Jacobite 
feelings, though his own prudence and the influence of President Forbes 





* Highland Clans. Chambers’s Rebellion. Stewart’s Sketches. ‘ 
+ New Statistical Account of Lochbroom, by the late Dr Ross, minister of the Parish, 
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secured his support to the Government. This is the opinion at any rate 
of the writer of a modern MS. History of the Clan, already quoted by us, 
and who concludes his sketch of his Lordship thus :—Though many re- 
spectable individuals of the Clan Mackenzie had warmly espoused the 
cause of Charles, Lord Fortrose seems at no time to have proclaimed 
openly for him, whatever hopes he might have countenanced, when in 
personal communication with the expatriated sovereign, as indeed there 
is cause to infer something of the kind from a letter which, towards the 
end of November 1745, was addressed by Lord John Drummond to Ken- 
neth, pressing him instantly to join the Prince, then successfully pene- 
trating the West of England, and qualifying the invitation by observing 
that it was the only mode for his Lordship to retrieve his character. Yet 
so little did Fortrose or his immediate followers affect the cause, that 
when Lord Lovat blockaded Fort-Augustus, two companies of Mackenzies, 
which had been stationed at Brahan, were withdrawn, and posted “by 
Lord Loudon, the commander-in-chief of the Government forces, at Castle 
Downie, the stronghold of Fraser, and, with the exception of these, the 
Royal party received no other support from the family of Seaforth, 
though many gentlemen of the Clan served in the King’s army. Yet it 
appears that a still greater number, with others whose ancestors identified 
themselves with the fortunes of the House of Kintail, were inclined to 


espouse the more venturous steps of the last of the Stewarts. George, — 


the last Earl of Cromarty, being then paramount in power, and, probably 
so, in influence, even to the Chief himself, having been, for certain 
reasons, liable to suspicions as to their disinterested nature, declared for 
Charles, and under his standaid his own levy, with all the Jacobite ad- 
herents of the Clan ranged themselves, and were mainly instrumental in 
neutralizing Lord Loudon’s and the Laird of Macleod’s forces in the sub- 
sequent operations of 1746, driving them, with the Lord President 
Forbes, to take shelter in the Isle of Skye.* 

Kenneth, Lord Fortrose, married on the 11th of September 1741, 
Lady Mary Stewart, eldest daughter of Alexander, sixth Earl of Galloway, 
and by her had issue, one son and six daughters. She died in London on 
the 18th of April 1751, and was buried at Kensington, where a monu 
ment was raised to her memory. The daughters married respectively ; 
Margaret, on the 4th June 1785, a Mr William Webb; Mary, Henry 
Howard of Effingham ; Agnes, J. Douglas; Catherine, 1st March 1773, 
Thomas Griffin Tarpley ; Frances, General Joseph Wald; and Euphe- 
mia, 2d of April 1771, William Stewart of Castle Stewart, M.P. for the 
County of Wigton. His Lordship died in London, on the 19th of October 
1761 ; was buned in Westminster Abbey, and was succeeded by his only 
son. (To be Continued. ) 


Toe History or THe Cuan Mackenzir, we may say, in answer to 
various enquiries, is in the press in a separate form. A good part of it is 
already printed, and it is expected to be in the hands of subscribers in 
April or May next. About twenty extra copies are being printed to avoid 
disappointment to parties ordering while the work is in the press. 





* Bennetstield MS, 
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A LEGEND OF ‘ARGYLL. 


a ee 


On a dark tempestuous night, about the middle of last century, an anxious 
group of people gathered on the seashore of a small village on the 
west coast of Argyllshire. In spite of the howling wind, and pelting 
rain, they stood, straining their eyes seaward, to watch through the gloom 
the struggles of a gallant ship, which, with her devoted crew seemed 
doomed to destruction. The vessel was evidently disabled, and totally 
unmanageable, and the villagers listened with deep emotion-and ejacula- 
tions of horror and distress to the deep booming of the minute gun, and 
the hoarse cries of the sailors imploring the assistance of those on shore, 
who were powerless to assist them. Nearer, and nearer, the ill-fated ship 
was driven to the deadly rocks, until at length the end came ; with a fear- 
ful crash she struck, one moment she was lifted high by the cruel waves, 
the next saw her dashed to pieces like a toy in the hands of a giant, and 
her crew battling for life in the raging sea. Now the brave landsmen do 
their utmost to help. With encouraging shouts they rush through the 
boiling surf, and throw ropes to the drowning men, but alas! few indeed 
can they save. The women are not idle; they have blankets to throw 
around the senseless forms, and restoratives to hold to the pallid lips of 
the half-drowned men. Among the most active was a widow, who, with 
her two daughters, was busily engaged in assisting a fine stalwart young 
sailor, who had just been rescued from the waves—whether dead or 
alive, could hardly be at first seen. The widow’s cottage being near, they 
conveyed him there, and by their united and sustained efforts, had at 
length the pleasure of seeing him revive, and able to thank them for their 
kindness. 

When recovered sufficiently to give an account of his ship and her 
disastrous voyage, it came out that he belonged to the next village, al- 
though he had been absent at sea for several years. They knew his mo- 
ther well, and great was the joy of all, when, on the morrow, they accom- 
panied him to her house, and related the story of the wreck and his de- 
liverance. 

Donald Ban (for such was his name) finding his father was dead, and 
his mother getting frail and requiring help on her small croft, decided to 
give up a seafaring life and to settle at home. Naturally enough he often 
paid a visit to the widow’s cottage, where he had met with such kindness, 
but it would be difficult to prove that his visits would have been quite so 
frequent or prolonged, had it not been for the attraction of the widow’s 
daughters, Mary and Barbara. Mary, the eldest, was a quiet, kind-hearted, 
sensible girl, with a homely face, only rendered attractive by good-nature 
and robust health. Her one point of beauty lay, in her magnificent fair 
hair, which, when released from its fastenings, fell in luxuriant masses 
down to her feet. Her sister, five years her junior, was a great contrast, 
both in appearance and disposition. Very beautiful in person, lively in 
manner, she captivated all who came within her power. All the young 
men for miles round were her devoted admirers, but Barbara was a co- 
quette, and no one knew whom she favoured most. An acute observer 
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might notice that her eyes, bright and beautiful as they were, yet hada 
cold hard look, and that her cherry lips, at times, would grow thin and 
white, and wreath into a cruel smile, anything but pleasant to see. 

Donald Ban, like the rest, was dazzled by her beauty and attrac. 
tive manner ; at the same time, the best part of his nature made him feel 
that Mary was superior in every true womanly quality, to her more fasei- 
nating sister. Still he wavered, fluttering like a moth round the light that 
would destroy him at last. His mother, who was now growing very infirm, 
wished him to marry ; and having known Mary from childhood, was most 
anxious that Donald should choose her for his wife. Donald returning 
home one evening, after a more than usually prolonged visit to the widow's 
cottage, was alarmed to find his mother lying back in her chair, in a 
swoon. Blaming himself severely for his neglect in leaving her so long 
alone, he did his utmost to restore her to consciousness. After a little 
while, she somewhat revived, but was evidently very much shaken and 
ill. Feeling near her end, she spoke very seriously to Donald about 
his choice of a wife, and assured him that while lying apparently uncon- 
scious, she had a vision, and saw, through the medium of the second-sight, 
a forecast of the future of the two sisters. ‘‘I saw,” she continued, “ Mary 
a happy wife and mother, a blessing and a comfort to her husband ; but 
Barbara’s future was dark and sinful. Her lover will be driven by her 
into the commission of a terrible crime, and both will perish in a sudden 
and terrible manner. The form of Mary’s husband, as also that of Barbara's 
lover, was hidden from me. But remember this warning. Shun Barbara 
as you would a beautiful but deadly serpent. Promise me that as soon as 
I am dead, and the days of your mourning are past, you will marry Mary, 
and be a true and faithful husband to her.” Donald, much affected by 
his mother’s earnest appeal, promised faithfully to carry out her last 
wishes. 

The old woman shortly after died, and in course of time Donald pre- 
pared to fulfil his promise. He proposed to Mary, and was accepted, her 
mother being well pleased to have Donald for a son-in-law. Whatever 

Jarbara’s feelings were on the subject, she kept them to herself, merely 
excusing herself, for the extraordinary proceeding of a sister in those dis- 
tricts, from being present at the wedding, as she was going to pay a long 
visit to a relative in a neighbouring town. 

Donald and Mary were in due time married, and lived quietly and 
happily for nearly three years. They had two children, a boy and a girl. 
Mary’s mother dying about this time, and Barbara being still unmarried, 
she came to live with them. She was if possible more beautiful than ever— 
still in the first bloom of her womanhood ; and soon Donald found him- 
self as much under her influence as ever. Manfully he struggled fora 
time to subdue his fatal passion, but in a short time he was as help 
less as a fly in a spider’s web. His infatuation was complete, and it made 
him oblivious to the sacred claims of a husband and a father. It is doubt- 
ful whether Barbara really felt any affection for him, but she took a de 
light in exercising her power of bewitching him, though withal she used 
such tact that her true-hearted sister, or the unfaithful Donald, never 
suspected her. 


It was a lovely summer day. Donald was working on his croft, in 
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sight of his cottage, the door of which stood open, exposing a scene of 
homely comfort. The room was scrupulously clean. Mary, with a happy 
contented look lighting up and beautifying her homely face, was busily 
employed making oatcake, the appetising smell of which seemed to tickle 
the olfactory nerves of a fine collie, basking in the sun outside the door, 
who, lifting his head occasionally, would give a satisfied sniff, but was too 
well bred to shew any impatience. ‘The eldest child, a sturdy boy of two 
years, was on the floor, playing with a kitten, as frolicsome as himself— 
the baby girl was sleeping in her cradle. Barbara was sitting quietly, 
knitting. The humming of the bees, as they flitted from flower to flower, 
the twitting of the birds, and the soothing sound of the sea waves, break- 
ing gently against the neighbouring rocks, completed this picture of peace- 
fal happiness, from which discord and trouble seemed farremoved. After 
finishing her culinary operations, Mary proposed to go to the rocks to 
gather dulse, of which Donald was very fond ; the boy clamoured to 
go along with her, but his mother quieted him by promising to take him 
out on her return. 

Anxious to obtain the best dulse, Mary scrambled on to a rock jutting 
out in the sea, always covered at high water. Having filled her basket, 
she sat down to rest, and the day being hot, soon fell asleep. 

The duties and simple pleasure of domestic life had no attraction for 
Barbara. She soon tired of being alone, and giving the sagacious dog 
charge of the children, went to look for her sister. She soon discovered her, 
still peacefully sleeping on the fatal rock. The tide was just turning, but 
instead of awakeniug her sister, Barbara stood and stared, and as she looked, 
en evil flash came in her eye, a cruel smile was on her lips, and from 
a beautiful woman, she seemed suddenly as if transformed into a she- 
demon. At length she turned, and going to Donald, prevailed upon him 
to accompany her to the beach, saying she wished to show him something 
remarkable. Arriving at the rock, she pointed out the still slumbering 
Mary, and, without a word, fixed her flashing eyes on Donald. Spell- 
bound, he gazed at her, until the same dreadful idea also possessed him, 
The water was now within a yard of the peaceful and sleeping woman ; 
ina few minutes she would be totally surrounded by the tide, and if not 
awakened instantly, her life would be lost ; yet still they stood silent and 
inactive. At last Barbara muttered, or rather hissed through her close- 
set teeth, “ We must not let this chance escape, we must make sure work 
of it. Come, Donald, help me to plait her hair with the sea weeds,” So 
saying, she drew the infatuated man in the direction of his devoted wife, 
With eager fingers, they quickly unwound poor Mary’s long tresses, and 
plaited and knotted them with the weeds growing on the rock. Then 
retiring to a point of safety, they waited the inevitable result. The 
tide had now completely surrounded their victim, who, as it touched her, 
awoke with a start. Donald’s heart now failed him. Although he 
wished her dead, he could not bear to see her murdered. With a 
groan, he turned and fled, stopping his ears for fear of hearing the death 
agonies of his wife. Barbara looked at him, with a scornful smile on her 
lips, and muttering a curse on his cowardice. She did not intend to lose 
sight of her victim. When Mary awoke she strove to rise and escape, 
but to her horror, found herself bound to the rock. Startled and confused 
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by her sudden awakening, she imagined for a moment that she was dream. 
ing,-or under the influence of a dreadful nightmare ; but the cold waveg 
now breaking over her, soon convinced her of her true position. With 
frantic hands, she tore at her hair, crying loudly for help; then catchi 
sight of her sister, a gleam of hope came, but to her indescribable horrog 
and despair, her cries for assistance were met only with a low mocki 
laugh. Then was the fearful conviction forced upon her that she was be 
ing murdered, and that at the hands of her own sister. With heart-rending 
cries, she called on her husband to succour her, but the only answer came 
from Barbara, telling her how he also had even helped to bind her to the 
rock. Surprise and horror closed poor Mary's lips for a moment ; she 
then thought of her children—her handsome boy, her firstborn—and hep 
sweet babe, who was even then requiring its natural food. The thought 
was distraction. Again she tried to move the stony heart of her unnatural 
sister, by pitiable appeals for dear life, imploring her by every tie, 
human and divine, to save her ; by the memory of their dead mother, by 
their sisterhood, for the sake of the children, for the sake of her own soul, 
not to commit this foul deed. But as well might she attempt to stay the 
tide now washing over her, as move the heartless she-fiend who sat gloat 
ing over the sight of her victim’s sufferings, like a tiger over the struggles 
of his prey. Inch by inch the water rises, now it reaches her neck, the 
next wave drowns her voice, there is a gasp and a gurgle. Another wave 
—the fair head is covered, and poor Mary is in eternal rest. 

By Mary’s death, an obstacle was ren:oved from the path of the guilty 
pair, but yet they were not happy. Nothing prospered with Donald— 
his harvest was bad, his potatoes diseased, his sheep died, his cows sick 
ened ; however hard he might work, everything went wrong—he got no 
sympathy nor help from his neighbours, who all shunned him since his 
wife’s death ; he grew gloomy and morose ; tortured with remorse, he 
dragged out a miserable existence. Barbara was also changed—she was 
never fitted for home duties, and having now no object in trying to cap 
tivate Donald, she grew careless and neglectful, and the guilty pair passed 
most of their time in mutual accusations and recriminations. 

The first anniversary of Mary’s death arrived. It was a heavy oppres- 
sive day, and Donald felt more than usually depressed and miserable ; his 
crime weighed heavily upon his conscience, and his mother’s prophetic 
warning continually rang in his ears. His day’s work over, he entered 
his cottage for the night, but how changed it had become—no com 
fort, no happiness. Instead of a true-hearted loving wife to welcome him, 
there was this woman, beautiful indeed, but she seemed possessed with a 
mocking devil. Totally heartless herself, she laughed him to scorn when- 
ever he ventured to express regret for the past, or hint at amendment in 
the future. As night drew near, the air became still more oppressive, 
the clouds, heavy with electricity, hung low down ; the distant mutter 
ings of thunder were heard, and the forked lightning flashed over the 
dark and troubled sea. 

Donald and Barbara retired to rest, but he at least could not sleep 
—he felt a presentiment of coming evil. As the storm drew nearer and 
increased in intensity, he literally quaked with fear. Just at midnight,a 
terrific thunder clap burst over the house, and as the lurid flash lighted 
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up the room, he saw with unspeakable horror, the figure of his murdered 
wife standing by the bedside. With a severe yet sorrowful look and voice, 
she seemed to say, “ Your hour is come, retribution has overtaken you at 
last, and your partner in guilt. I go to protect my beloved offspring.” 
The figure then slowly glided into the next room, in which slept the in- 
nocent children. Again the thunder pealed long and loud—again the 
lightning flashed—a blinding sheet of flame appeared to envelope the cot- 
tage for a moment ; the storm ceased almost suddenly, dying away in dis- 
tant rumblings of thunder echoed from the surrounding rocks. 

Next morning was calm and clear. The people of the neighbourhood 
were astir by break of day to see what mischief the unusually severe storm 
had done. Arrived at Donald’s cottage, they stvod struck with 
astonishment which, on further investigation, was turned into a feeling of 
terror. One end of the cottage had been struck by lightning, and 
was a total ruin. Under the scorched rafters lay two blackened and repul- 
sive bodies, which on investigation, they recognised as the disfigured re- 
mains of Donald and his guilty paramour. The other half of the cottage 
was unscathed, and entering it, they found the two lovely children, locked 
in each other’s arms, breathing the breath of innocence, calmly sleeping, 
with the angelic smile and beautiful expression, always observed on the 


face of slumbering infancy. Thus was Mary avenged. 


M. A, ROSE, 


WAR SPEECH OF A HIGHLAND CHIEF, 





[7 med 


The foe is advancing : make ready, brave men ! 

Arise every son of the mountain and glen ! 

Rush on to the combat, and let the knaves ken 
We're stems of the soul-rousing Thistle ! 


Rush on like the foam crested billows that roar, 

When lashing with fury our wild rocky shore ! 

The dear ones defending ye love and adore— 
Heap fame on the soul-rousing Thistle ! 


Rush on like the light’ning and thunder of Heaven, 

When mountains majestic asunder are riven ! 

And give them the welcome your fathers have given 
A’ toes of the soul-rousing Thistle ! 


To tyrants bend never: our banner’s unfurl’d, 

A streamer of glory it waves o’er the world ; 

Though army on army against us be hurl'd, 
Stand fast for the soul-rousing Thistle ! 


Now clansmen, for freedom, your claymores unsheath, 

Wave, wave them on high o’er the dark purple heath, 

Add laurels unrivall’d to honour’s bright wreath, 
Staunch sons of the soul-rousing Thistle ! 


Then on, my blue bonnets, to death’s gory stage ; 

And carve this proud motto on liberty’s page— 

** We'll band down, unblemished, to each colling age, 
The glorious soul-rousing Thistle !” 


EDINBURGH. ALEXANDER LOGAN, 
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THE GAELIC NAMES OF TREES, SHRUBS, PLANTS, &e, 
By Cuarues Fercusson. 








o-—-— 


| ConTINUED. | 

Weerine Bircn.—Latin, Betula Pendula ; Gaelic, Beithe Dubhach. The 
weeping birch is the most graceful and beautiful of all our native High-, 
land trees, and where it grows to perfection, as it does in Strathglass, 
Lochness-side, and in many other parts of the Highlands, there is nothi 
that can add more to the beauty of the landscape than its tall silvery stem, 
with its graceful drooping branches which, though twenty or thirty feet 
long, are no thicker than a common pack thread. Well might Coleridge 
call the weeping birch “ The Lady of the Woods.” 

Dwarr Bircu.—Latin, Betula Nana; Gaelic, Beithe Beag. The 
dwarf birch, the hardiest of all trees or shrubs, grows abundantly on some 
of the higher ranges in the Highlands, though unknown south of the 
Highland border, or even in our own low straths. It grows in Comp 
challin, in Glenlyon, in Strathardle, on Ben Lawers, Ben-y-gloe, and on 
several of the other Perthshire Grampians, also in the wilds of Strathglass, 
and on the moors near Loch Glass, in Ross-shire. It is of an erect habit, 
but seldom reaches a height of over three feet. The bark is of a shining 
red or dark purple colour, and the fertile catkins which grow at the 
extremity of the branches are a favourite food of grouse and ptarmigan, 
As the leaves and twigs of this variety yield a much brighter yellow dye 
than any of the other varieties of birch, it used to be much sought after 
by the Highland housewives, and through their cutting it all when found 
growing near their houses, it is now unknown in many places where it was 
once common. Another, and perhaps a stronger reason for its disappear 
ance is that it never grows high enough to be beyond the reach of sh 
which are now all over the country, and as they are very fond of the 
young twigs and leaves, they constantly nip off the young wood, and 
never allow it to seed, and very soon kill the parent shrub itself. In the 
Arctic regions the dwarf birch is found growing on the borders of the 
eternal snow, where it is the only variety of tree known, and its catkins 
and seeds afford the only food for the large flocks of ptarmigan and other 
birds found in those high northern latitudes. 

Birps’ Cuerry.—Latin, Cerasus padus ; Gaelic, Fiodhag. This tre 
is a native of the Highlands, where it grows on the banks of streams, and 
produces large crops of its black berries. These berries are very sour, but 
birds are very fond of them, which, of course, gave rise to its name 
Lightfoot informs us that the berries were used by way of infusion it 
brandy in the Highlands when he was there. 

Buack THorn.—Latin, Prunus spinosa; Gaelic, Syitheach dubh; 
Preas nun airneag. This is a well-known native shrub, and grows very 
common all over the country. The bark was much used by our ancestom 
for dyeing a bright red colour. Lightfoot mentions that the fruit will 
make a very fragrant and grateful wine, a fact which the great botanist 
never forgets to mention of any fruit or plant out of which it is possible 
to extract anything drinkable | 
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Box.—Latin, Buxus sempervirens ; Gaelic, Bucsa. The box is a native 
England, but seems to have been introduced very early into the High- 
lands, where it thrives very well in the low glens. The woed, which is 
yery hard and close-grained, was used by the old Highlanders for carving 
ornamental dirk and sgian dubh handles, ewachs, &e. From the great 
resemblance of the box to the red whortleberry, or Lus nam Braoileag, 
the real badge of the Clan Chattan, the box was often used by that Clan 
instead. of the whortleberry, as it was generally easier procured, which 
gave rise to the mistaken idea that the bex is the badge of the Clan 
Chattan. 

Barrer Rose.—Latin, Rosa canina ; Gaelic, Dris ; An fhearrdhris ; 
Preas nam mucag. ‘This prickly shrub grows all over the- Highlands, 
where its fruit—mucagan—is often eaten by children, and also sometimes 
used for preserves. The strong prickles with which it is armed gave rise 
to the old Gaelie proverb, “Cho crosda ris an dris.”. The Highlanders 
used the bark of the brier, with copperas, for dyeing a beautiful black 
black colour. 

Broom.—Latin, Spartium Scoparium ; Gaelic, Bealaidh. The 
“bonny, bonny broom” needs no description, as it is known to every- 
body, and its bright green branches and golden blossoms add to the beauty 
of most Highland landscapes. The old Highlanders used the broom for 
almost endless purposes, some of which I may mention here. The twigs 
and branches were used to thatch houses and stacks, to make brooms, and 
to weave in their fences to exclude sheep and hares from their gardens, and 
also to tan leather, for which purpose it is equal to oak bark. A decoc- 
tion of this shrub was much recommended for the dropsy, and half an 
ounce of the flowers or seeds was considered a strong emetic by the old 
Highland housewives. During snow, sheep and deer are very fond of 
browsing on it, but if sheep not accustomed to it are allowed too much of 
it at first it makes them giddy, or as the shepherds say drunk. The 
broom is the badge of the Clans Forbes and Mackay. 

Cuerry.—Latin, Prunus Cerasus—Gaelic, Siris or Sirist. Of course 
this tree is just the wild cherry or gean, brought to its present perfection 
by long cultivation. It seems to have been well known to the old High- 
landers, as the bards often in singing the praises of their sweethearts, 
compare the colour of their cheeks to the cherry- - Do ghruaidh mar an 
tsiris.” 

CuHEsTNuT.—Latin, Fagus castanea ; Gaelic, Geanm-chno. This tree 
is said to be a native of England, but not of Scotland. This, however, is 
doubtful, for if it is not a native, it must have been introduced into this 
country very early, from the immense size of some of the chestnut trees 
found growing in many parts of the Highlands. One growing in the 
garden of Castle Leod, in Ross-shire, in 1820, measured 15 feet in cir- 
cumference ; and mention is made, in the New Statistical Account, of 
three chestnuts measured at Castle Menzies in 1844, whose respective 
girths were 16, 18}, and 21 feet. The wood is very hard and durable, 
and that its value was known to our ancestors is proved by the fact that 
it is found along with oak in the roofs and woodwork of some of our old- 
est Highland castles und mansion houses. 

Euper.—Latin, Sambucus niger ; Gaelic, Droman ; Craobh an dro- 
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main. This is a native of the Highlands, and was used by the High. 
landers in many ways. They used its berries for dyeing a brown colour, 
and of course everybody who has heard of the “ Laird o’ Cockpen” knows 
that a wine is made of the flowers— 


“ Mistress Jean she was makin’ the elder flower wine, 
Says, ‘ What taks the Laird here at sic an ill time?’” 


The berries also were fermented into a wine, which was usually drank 
warm. ‘The medicinal virtues of the elder were well known to our 
ancestors, for indeed it was one of their principal remedies for many 
diseases ; and as a proof that they were correct in this, and also that its 
virtues were known in other countries, I may mention that the great 
physician Boerhave regarded the elder with such reverence for its medicinal 
virtues, that he always took off his hat when passing an elder tree ! 

Fir (Scorcn).—Latin, Pinus sylvestris ; Gaelic, Giuthas. The Scotch 
Fir is the “ most Highland” of all our trees, and there is no tree that looks 
nobler than it does towering amongst our bens and glens. In our earliest 
records we find mention of our great Caledonian fir forest, which extended 
from Glenlyon and Rannoch, to Strathspey and Strathglass, and from 
Glencoe eastward to the Braes of Mar. ‘This great forest has mostly dig- 
appeared ages ago, caused principally by being cut, or set fire to wilfully, 
or accidentally, by the different clans, during their continual wars, or by 
foreign invaders. A large portion of the ground which once formed part 
of this great forest is now converted into peat bogs, in which are found 
embedded huge trunks of fir, some of which still show traces of fire, or 
lying close to their roots or stocks, which are firmly fixed by the roots in 
the underlying firm soil. The largest portions of the ancient Caledonian 
forest left are in Rannoch, Perthshire ; in Braemar, Aberdeenshire ; in 
Badenoch, Strathspey, Glenmore, Rothiemurchus, Glenmoriston, and 
Strathglass, in Inverness-shire ; near Loch Maree, in Ross-shire ; and at 
Coigeach, Strathnaver, and Dirry-Monach, in Sutherland. The wood of 
this tree is very valuable, being easily wrought, resinous, and very dur 
able, a proof of which is mentioned by Smith, in his “ View of the Agri- — 
culture of Argyle.” He says-—‘‘ The roof of Kilehurn Castle, Argyleshire, 
was made of natural fir, and when taken down, after having stood over 
300 years, was found as fresh and full of sap as newly imported Memel.” 
Besides using it for roofs, the old Highlanders also used this wood for 
floors, and for making chests, beds, tables, and endless other domestic 
purposes. The resinous roots dug out of the earth not only supplied the 
best of fuel, but was used for light, being split up into small splinters, 
which, from the quantity of rosin contained in them, burnt with the 
brightness of gas. They were burnt either on a flat stone or an iron 
brander placed near the fire, under the large open chimneys in old High- 
land cottages ; and it was the nightly duty either of the old grandfather 
or the young herd boy, to sit by the light and replenish it by fresh 
splinters as they burned down, whilst the other members of the family 
attended to their domestic duties, or sat and listened to the songs or tra 
ditions of bye-gone days. Lightfoot mentions that Pennant and himself 
observed the fishermen of Lochbroom, in Ross-shire, make ropes of the 
inner bark of the fir. He also mentions another curious fact about the 
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fir. He says—“ The farina, or yellow powder, of the male flowers, is 
sometimes in spring carried away by the winds, in such quantities where 
the trees abound, as to alarm the ignorant with the notion of its raining 
brimstone.” The fir is very often mentioned by Ossian, and no doubt in 
his day many of the large tracts, which are now barren peat mosses, were 
covered with luxuriant pine forests. To explain how this great change 
came about I may give the following extract from an able work, “ A 
Description and History of Vegetable Substances used in the Arts and 
Domestic Economy.” In the article on the Scotch fir, it says, page 26— 
“One of the most singular changes to which any country can be subjected, 
is that which arises from the formation of extensive masses of peat-earth. 
They are common in most of the colder parts of the world, and are known 
in Scotland by the name of peat mosses. These accumulations of a 
peculiar vegetable matter are a sort of natural chronicle of the countries 
in which they are found. In the northern parts of Britain they point out 
that the soil and climate were once far superior to what the country now, 
in those situations, enjoys. The era of the first commencement of these 
bogs is not known ; but as in many of them, both in Ireland and Scot- 
land, are found the horns and skulls of animals of which no living speci- 
mens now exist in the country, and have not been since the commence- 
ment of recorded history, their history must be referred to very remote 
periods. Notwithstanding this, the formation of a peat bog under favour- 
able circumstances does not appear to be a very lengthened process, tor 
George, Earl of Cromarty, mentions (Philosophical Transactions, No. 330) 
that near Loch Braon (Loch Broom), on the west of Ross-shire, a consider- 
able portion of ground had, between the years of 1651 and 1699, been 
changed from a forest of barked and leafless pines to a peat moss or bog, 
in which the people were cutting turf for fuel. The process, according to 
the Earl’s description, which has been verified by the observations of 
others, is this—The pines, after having stood for some time deprived of 
their bark and bleaching in the rains, which in that country are both 
heavy and frequent, are gradually rotted near their roots, and fall. After 
they have been soaked by the rains, they are soon covered with various 
species of fungi. When these begin to decay the rain washes the adhesive 
matter into which they are reduced between the tree and the ground, and 
adam is thus formed, which collects and retains the water. Whenever 
this takes place, the surface of the stagnant pool, or moist earth, becomes 
covered with mosses, and these mosses further retain the water. It is a 
property of those species of moss which grow most readily in cold or moist 
districts, to keep decomposing at the roots while they continue to grow 
vigorously at the tops. Cold and humidity, as has been said, are the cir- 
cumstances in which the mosses that rot and consolidate into peat are 
formed ; and when the mosses begin to grow they have the power of 
augmenting those causes of their production. The mossy surface, from its 
spongy nature, and from the moisture with which it is covered, is one of 
the very worst conductors of heat ; and thus, even in the warmest sum- 
mers, the surface of moss is always comparatively cold. Besides the 
spongy part of the moss, which retains its fibrous texture for many years, 
there is a portion of it, especially of the small fungi and lichens with 
which it is mixed, that is every year reduced to the consistency of a very 
L 
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tough and retentive mould. That subsides, closes up the openings of the 
spongy roots of the moss, and renders the whole water tight. The reten- 
tion of the water is further favourable to the growth of the moss, both in 
itself and by means of the additional cold which it produces in the sum- 
mer.” A very good story is told in Strathardle of a boy’s opinion of a 
group of noble firs, when he saw them for the first time. His father was 
many years keeper to the Duke of Athole, at Falar Lodge, which is many 
miles away from any other habitation, and surrounded by huge mountains, 
and at which not a tree is to be seen, though it was once the very centre 
of the great Caledonian forest. The boy had been born and brought up in 
that secluded place, and had never been from home, till one day when he 
was well on in his teens he was aliowed to accompany his father to 
Strathardle. Having never seen a tree of any description, no doubt the 
stunted birch and alder trees he saw when going down Glenfernate 
astonished him not a little, but when they reached Strathloch, and com- 
ing round the corner of the hill, the group of fine firs behind the farm 
houses there burst on the wondering youth’s view, within a few hundred 
yards of him. He stood still with astonishment, wondering what those 
huge stems with the tuft of green on the top could be, till at last a happy 
idea struck him, and turning to his father, he exclaimed—‘“ Ubh, ubh, 
nach e am blaths gu iosal an seo, a ni am muth, seallaibh cho mor ’sa dh’ 
fhas an cal.”—“ Ubh, ubh, does not the warmth down here make a 
wonderful difference ; see how big the kale has grown.” The poor boy 
nad never seen anything resembling those trees except the curly kale or 
German greens in his father’s garden, and so came to the conclusion that 
owing to the warmth of the valley the kale had grown to the size of the 
fir trees. 

Fir, Strver.—Latin, Pinus Picea ; Gaelic, Giuthas Geal. This tres 
is a native of Germany, and was introduced into England in 1603 ; and 
into Scotland in 1682, where it was first planted at Inveraray Castle, 
One specimen of this tree measured 15 feet in circumference at Castle 
Menzies, in 1844. 

Fir, Spruce.—Latin, Pinus Abies ; Gaelic, Giuthas Lochlanach. The 
spruce is a native of Norway, but was introduced in 1548. It thrives to 
perfection in the moist boggy parts of the Highlands, where immense trees 
of it are found in many parts of the country, many of them over 100 feet 
high. 

: Gran, or Witp Cuerry.—Latin, Cerasus Sylvestris ; Gaelic, Geanais. 
This is one of our native wild fruit trees, where it thrives very well in the 
low straths, many trees of it being 15 to 18 feet in circumference. The 
wood is very hard and beautifully veined, and was much used for making 
articles of furniture. Lightfoot says that the fruit of the gean, by fer 
mentation, makes a very agreeable wine, and by distillation, bruised 
together with the stones, a strong spirit. 

Hazeu.—Latin, Corylus Avellana ; Gaelic, Calltuinn. This native 
tree is very common in most-parts of the Highlands yet, though, within 
the memory of the present generation it has disappeared from many & 

glen, where it once grew in thickets. This is caused to some extent by 
the increase of sheep and rabbits in the Highlands, especially the latter, 
who in time of snow peel the bark off as high as they can reach, killing 
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it, of course, very soon. From the great quantity of hazel trees and nuts 
dug up from great depths in peat bogs, it is evident that the hazel was 
very common all over the country before the destruction of the great 
Caledonian forest. It was always a favourite wood for making walking 
sticks, and was also used for making baskets and hoops for barrels. Our 
ancestors had many curious old superstitions regarding the hazel, and 
always considered it a very unlucky tree, though they were fond enough 
of the nuts. Of the nuts they made bread sometimes, which they con- 
sidered excellent for keeping away hunger on long and fatiguing journeys. 
They had also many superstitions regarding the nuts, such as burning 
them on Hallowe’en night to see if certain couples would get married ; 
and they counted nothing so lucky as to get two nuts naturally joined 
together, which they called “Cnd-chdmhlaich,” and which they considered 
a certain charm against all witchcraft. 

Horsg-CHEstNvuT.— Latin, Aesculus hippocastanum ; Gaelic,’ Gheanm- 
chno fhiadhaich. This tree is a native of Asia, and was introduced into 
England in 1629, but not into Scotland till 1709. Very large trees 
of it are quite common in the Highlands now. The wood is worthless, 
but its handsome foliage and sweet-smelling flowers render it very useful 
for ornamental purposes. , 

JuniPER.—Latin, Juniperis communis ; Gaelic, Aiteann. Next to the 
broom and the whin, the juniper is the most common of all our native 
shrubs, and it has the advantage over those of producing berries. Those 
berries, which have the peculiarity of taking two years to ripen, once 
formed no small part of the foreign commerce of the Gael, as we read that 
shiploads of juniper berries used to be annually sent from the port of In- 
verness to Holland, where they were used for making the famous Geneva 
or gin. That trade in the juniper berries continued long, and might have 
done so still if the modern art of the chemist had not discovered a cheaper, 
but, as is generally the case, an inferior substitute for the juniper berries 
in the distillation of Geneva. This will be seen by the following extract 
from an old work :—“ The true Geneva or gin is a malt spirit distilled a 
second time with the addition of juniper berries. Originally the berries 
were added to the malt in the grinding, so that the spirit thus obtained 
was flavoured with the berries from the first, and exceeded all that could 
be made by any other method. But now they leave out the berries 
entirely, and give their spirits a flavour by distilling them with a proper 
quantity of oil of turpentine, which, though it nearly resembles the flavour 
of juniper berries, has none of their valuable virtues.” The old High- 
landers had very great faith in juniper berries as a medicine for almost 
every disease known amongst them, and also as a cure for the bite of any 
serpent or venomous beast. In cases of the pestilence, fever, or any in- 
fectious disease, fires of juniper bushes were always lighted in or near 
their houses, as they believed that the smoke and smell of burning juniper 
purified the air, and carried off all infection. The juniper is the badge of 
the Athole Highlanders, and also of the Gunns, Rosses, and Macleods. 

LabpurnuM.—Latin, Cytisus Alpinus; Gaelic, Bealaidh Sasunach. 
This tree is a native of Switzerland, and was introduced in 1596. Some 
of the largest trees of it in Britain are in Athole, by the roadside be- 
tween Blair-Athole and Dunkeld, The old Highlanders used this wood 
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for making bagpipes, for which use it is very suitable, being very hard, 
fine grained, and capable of taking a very fine polish. Many very old 
bagpipes are made of this wood. 

Larcu.—Latin, Pinus Larix ; Gaelic, Laireag. Though not a native 


of the Highlands, the larch is now one of our commonest trees, and it 7 
thrives as well here as any of our native trees, as both the soil and the | 
climate are admirably suited to it. Linneus says that its botanical name P 
“ Larix” comes from the Celtic word “ Lar,” fat ; producing abundance of r 
resin. Of course the Gaelie name comes from the same. In the Statistical 

Account of the Parish of Dunkeld we read :—“ Within the pleasure- Ff 
grounds to the north-east of the cathedral, are the two noted larches, the ti 


first that were introduced into Britain. They were brought from the 
Tyrol, by Menzies of Culdares, in 1738, and were at first treated as green- 
house plants. They were planted only one day later than the larches in 
the Monzie gardens, near Crieff. The two Dunkeld larches are still (1844) 
in perfect vigour, and far from maturity. The height of the highest is 
nearly 90 feet, with girth in proportion.” Again, in the Account of the 
Parish of Monzie we have—“ In the garden of Monzie are five larches re- 
markable for their age, growth, and symmetry. They are coeval with the 
celebrated larches of Dunkeld, having been brought along with them from 
the same place, and are now superior to them in beauty and size. The 
tallest measures 102 feet in perpendicular height ; another is 22 feet in 
circumference, and at a distance of 24 feet from the ground 16 feet, and 
throws out branches to the extraordinary distance of 48 and 55 feet from 
the trunk. The late Duke of Athole, it would appear, evinced a more 
than ordinary interest in the progress of these five trees, sending his 
gardener annually thither to observe their growth. When this functionary 
returned and made his wonted report, that the larches of Monzie were 
leaving those of Dunkeld behind in the race, his Grace would jocularly 
allege that his servant had permitted General Campbell’s good cheer to 
impair his powers of observation.” The larch is now very commonly 
planted in the Highlands, and there are many extensive plantations of it 
which have already attained a great size and value, especially in the dis- 
trict of Athole, where, about the beginning of the present century, Duke 
John planted some millions of it on the hills north of Dunkeld and 
Logierait. 

Liuz.—Latin, Tilia communes ; Gaelic, Teile. This beautiful tree is 
a native of Asia, and was introduced into Scotland in 1664, where it was 
first planted at Taymouth Castle, where there are now trees of it nearly 
20 feet in circumference. The wood, which though very soft, is close 
grained and very white, was much used by the old Highlander *»r carved 
work. They also believed the sweet-smelling flowers of this tree to be 
the best cure for palpitation of the heart. 

Maptz.—Latin, Acer campestre ; Gaelic, Malpais. This tree is a 
native of the southern Highlands of Perthshire and Argyle. It very much 
resembles the plane, but does not grow to such a size. The Highlanders 
made a wine of the sap of this tree as they did of the birch. 


(To be Continued.) 
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GAELIC BIBLE. 
—o0 


IL. 


Tue people who use our Gaelic Bible are certainly not the least devout in 
“Pible-loving Scotland.” They have long borne a high character for 
piety. By nature reverent, almost to the verge of superstition, they are 
more than most men disposed to bow with awe to the dread sanctions of 
the supernatural and the unseen. And as the result on such a tempera- 
ment of a long course of strict religious teaching, not less in the school 
than under the parental roof, followed very generally all through life by 
the fostering influence of fervid, rousing, evangelical preaching, they have 
been famous in a nation proverbially bible-loving for the profound vene- 
ration habitually accorded by them to the Divine Authority of the Book. 
To it was always their last appeal. Tha e anns an Leabhair was to them 
an end of all controversy. Now it is evident that among such a people the 
linguistic influence of their Book of Books, which was also practically 
their one book, must have been very great. Its every blot or blemish, 
by long association with all they held most sacred, was not unlikely to 
become, not only faultless, but an actual beauty-spot. And when we re- 
member, as was shown in last paper, that their first version of that book 
was but a crude transliteration of the Irish Bible, even though the pro- 
fessed aim of all subsequent editors has been the removal of Irish idioms, 
we feel that a factor was thus introduced nearly two hundred years ago 
into the linguistic history of our people, whose force and significance it 
were difficult to over estimate.* It is worth remembering also that thus 
a question that had to be carefully weighed in regard to the Manx trans- 
lation of the Sctiptures, did not at all practically emerge in regard to our 
Scotch Gaelic Bible. The Manx translators had the question before 
them, “‘ whether they would adopt the principles of the Irish orthography, 
or write the language as it was pronounced” in the Isle of Man. And 
after full consideration they adopted the latter mode, on the ground that 
to have followed the former mode would have made their bible “ to the 
multitude an unknown tongue.” They did so, seemingly, with regret, for 
they believed that “by due attention to the orthography and structure of 
the language, the connection between roots and compounds might have 
been preserved, and its original energy and purity restored.” But “ the 
translators adopted the wise alternative. They regarded the utility of 
their work rather than the elucidation of the language, and accordingly took 





* Were I disposed te press this point to the utmost, it could well be put more 
strongly. For. before Kirke’s transliteration, the Irish Bible of Bedel was itself used 
———s to some considerable extent, in the Scottish Highlands. The Hon, Robert 

oyle, nct less memorable as physicist, theologian, and founder of the “ le Lec- 
tures,” than as promoter of Christian Missions to India and of translations of the Bible 
into many tongues, sent to Scotland fer use in the Highlands about a hundred copies of 
Bedel’s Bible, which had first been printed through his influence, and almost entirely at 
his expense. One of these Bibles, now exceedingly rare, is in the library of the Univer- 
sity of Queen’s Cellege, Kingston, Canada. It was long in possession of the ancient 
family ot Colquhoun of Canstraddon. From them it passed to the late Very Rev. Prin- 
cipal Macfarlane of Glasgow, at the sale of whose library I purchased it ; and itis placed 
in the safe keeping of Queen’s College, for the benefit of coming generations of the Gael 
in the Far West, as the best acknowledgment I could make for the hospitality extended 
to me by their fathers in the Highland Settlements of the New World, 
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the spoken sound as their rule of orthography ” (Kelly’s Manx Grammar, 
1870, Editor's introduction, p. xiii.). But is it any loss to the language 
that they did so? From the philologist’s point of view it is anything but 
aloss. To the student of language nothing can be more valuable than 
such phonotypes of the living speech whether of different members of our 
great Celtic family in different stages of their divergence, or of the same 
branch of the family in successive stages of its history. Ifthe philological 
comparison of our abundance of such phonotypes in English has yielded 
results so fruitful, even in the case of a language into which has been 
thrown the leaven of foreign elements so numerous and seemingly so dis- 
cordant, that the “whole lump ” seems at first sight monstrous and all 
but amorphous, what might we not expect if we had a similar abundance 
of materials for linguistic comparison in a family of languages which has ever 
kept itself so proudly aloof from foreign taint as the Celtic has done! 
And the pity is that in the Scottish Highlands we might indeed have 
much more of that precious material than the meagre remnant that 
survives. If, for example, Macpherson had remembered that in common 
honesty he was under obligation to account for his precious borrowed 
manuscripts, at least as much as if they were coupons or bills of exchange, 
or if editors and transcribers of old Gaelic manuscripts were ever careful 
piously to copy every jot and tittle of originals so precious, because, alas ! 
so rare, we should have materials at disposal from which the skilled 
philologist might evolve on safe ground laws and principles of the utmost 
value. But it is vain to mourn a loss which no regretscan remedy. Let us 
be thankful that while the good minister of Balquhidder, in the haste of his 
holy zeal to give his countrymen the Word of Life, shackled their tongues 
with “ the principles of Irish orthography,” the authors of the Manx Bible 


unwittingly brought us a linguistic blessing in disguise, even while _ 


lamenting that in duty to the religion of the Manxman they were con- 
strained, as they fancied, to do sore disservice to his language. 

But it is time to return to the Gaelic Bible. Encouraged by the great 
demand for their translation of the New Testament, published in 1769, 
and trusting to the generosity of the public, the Society for Propagating 
Christian Knowledge undertook the expense of translating and printing 
the Old Testament “ with all the expedition of which the nature of such 
an undertaking can admit.” It was arranged that the work should appear 
in four parts, the first of which was published in 1783. This first portion, 
containing the five books of Moses, is usually regarded as the work of the 
second Stuart (Dr John, of Luss). It is, indeed, so described more than 
once in the Society’s minutes, which, through the kindness of Mr John 
Wardrobe Tawse, W.S., the writer has had the privilege of consulting. 
But there are in the same minutes undoubted indications of the fact that 
Dr Stuart was not the translator of this first part in the sense in which he 
was of the third. For example, in a minute dated in November 1802, a 
payment to Dr Stuart of one hundred and fifty guineas is said to have been 
made “for his and John and James Macnaughton’s trouble in translating, 
copying, and supervising the printing of the second and third volumes of 
the Gaelic Old Testament, and the second edition of the Gaelic New 
Testament.” And, still more to perplex the matter, in a brief historical 
statement of the work which the Society, beginning in 1769, completed 
in 1826, it is stated that by Dr Stuart “ the ¢hird part had been translated 
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and the two preceding carefully revised.” The truth seems to be that from 
the first, both by rare fitness for the work and as the son of the first trans- 
lator of the New Testament, the younger Stuart took a leading part among 
others, his coadjutors, in the translation of the Old Testament; but as 
time and the work proceeded, his connection with it became gradually so 
prominent as at last to be paramount. The next part to appear, the 
second in time, was the fourth in order. It was beyond question the 
independent work of one man—a man of rare ability, and a perfect master 
of pure, idiomatic, powerful Gaelic. This was Dr John Smith of Camp- 
beltown. We do not know any Gaelic work, or any piece, short or long, 
of Gaelic prose composition, which can at all be compared with it. It is 
the only Gaelic translation of any portion of the Scriptures which does 
not bear on the face of it conclusive evidence that the Irish Bible was 
either very much in the translator’s heart or very near his elbow. But 
Dr Smith was not to be unduly trammelled by the English Bible any more 
than the Irish. Going with competent knowledge to the original Scrip- 
tures, and availing himself conscientiously according to his light of all the 
results of the Biblical science of the day, his one aim was to enable his 
countrymen to see in his translation as he saw in the original, what the 
spirit said unto the churches. It is no wonder, then, that in some points 
his rendering differed materially from the English. Further on this will 
fall to be again considered, when we come to explain how another trans- 
lation came to be substituted for Dr Smith’s, and we shall give some 
extracts which the reader can for himself compare with the version to 
which it had to give place. Dr Smith’s translation began with Isaiah, 
and includes the rest of the prophets. It was published in 1785. 

Next came the second part, described in previous minutes as “ now 
carrying on by Mr Stuart,” and reported as printed in 1787. It extends 
from Joshua to I. Chronicles. In announcing its publication the directors 
of the Society state that ‘the third part will require considerable time to 
finish.” They also add, “In a work of this kind it is vain to expect uni- 
versal approbation. Some have found fault with the orthography used by 
the translators, but the directors have the pleasure to be informed by a 
number of gentlemen, who are believed to be amongst the best judges of 
the Gaelic language, that the manner in which the translation is executed 
meets with their fullest approbation.” Seen in the light of subsequent 
events there would seem to be something prophetic in the directors’ 
warning that the third part would require “ a considerable time” to finish 
it. In 1789 they “are sorry to find that from the avocations of the 
gentleman who conducts it, as well as from the difficult nature of the work 
itself, it is not yet in complete readiness for the press.” In the autumn 
of 1790 the Secretary, being instructed to write Mr Stuart, was informed 
that the work was expected to be “ready for the press in course of 
the ensuing winter.” April 1791, “Gaelic Bible in the press.” Decem- 
ber, same year, Mr Stuart is requested to “come to Edinburgh to carry 
on the work and finish it if possible in course of the winter.” January 
1792, Mr Stewart “ regrets that be cannot come directly, but is advancing 
with the translation, and will come to Edinburgh as speedily as circum- 
stances will allow.” February, same year, Mr Stuart is again urged to 
come to Edinburgh, and his services are bespoken, in addition to the work 
already in hand, for a revised edition of his father’s Gaelic New Testa- 
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ment, which was described in our last paper. On 5th April, same year, 
the Secretary, doubtless with a sigh of relief, informs the directors that 
“ Mr Stuart has come.” But still that gentleman’s “ part third” was far 
from the birth. Never did fond deluded parent wait and pray for the 
event which was to crown his bliss, as the directors of the Society all 
these years waited on Mr Stuart of Luss for the long-looked-for “ part 
third.” Now with wistful desire rising at times to joyful hope, now with 
doubt and sore misgiving, anon with fretful impatience and rising anger, 
they waited on. At one time they pleaded with him, at another, in a 
very dignified way of course, they scolded him, and at another they 
stirred up his pure mind by way of remembrance. They angled for him 
with the silver hook, and, careful as they have ever beén of the purse- 
strings, they even tried the golden. At last, on Ist June 1797, their 
wrath could be pent up no longer. It burst forth in the thunder of the 
following minute :—“ A report having gone abroad, owing to the long delay 
which has taken place in publishing the Old Testament Scriptures in 
Gaelic, that the Society did not wish to publish the whole Scriptures into 
that language ; and the committee considering that the delay of publish- 
ing the translation is of material disservice to the interest of religion, they, 
for that reason, have caused Dr Stuart of Luss to be written to, signifying 
that they can admit of no further procrastination, and requesting him 
either to proceed instantly with the printing of his translation, or to 
favour them with his manuscript for being sent to the press under the 
care of a person qualified to take the superintendence of it. And what 
remains untranslated to be committed to the care of some other persons 
in the Highlands who will readily undertake the office.” 

This seems to have had the desired effect. For on 2d January 1800 
the directors report to a general meeting of the Society that “ Dr Stuart 
of Luss’s translation of the books of Job and the Psalms into Gaelic, is 
now printed,” and on 5th June 1801 they report that “the third and last 
volume of the Gaelic Bible, translated by Dr John Stuart, is some time 
ago printed.” The date on the title-page is 1801. 

The whole Bible being now happily translated into Gaelic, the Society 
set themselves eagerly to consider how it could best be brought within 
the reach of the Highland people. Published in four different portions, 
which appeared at various and distant intervals, from 1783 to 1801, it 
was found that only five hundred complete copies of the Old Testament, and 
these in an expensive and inconvenient form, were available for distribu- 
tion. In order therefore to fulfil their mission, and to enable them to 
keep “the engagement of the Society with those parishes in the High- 
lands which contributed towards the expense of the translation,” it was 
resolved to arrange for publishing a cheap edition of the Old Testament 
corresponding to the type and size of the New Testament published in 
1796. This edition will be noticed in a subsequent paper. 

The expense of producing the Old Testament in Gaelic is stated by 
Reid at £2,300, to which fall to be added, according to the same autho- 
rity, £700 for the Gaelic Testament of 1767, and £882 for that of 1796. 
This makes in all the goodly sum of £3,882 spent by the Society from 
1767 to 1801 in giving the Word of Life to our people. At this distance 
of time, and without an exhaustive search of the voluminous minutes and 
the accounts of the Society, it would be impossible with confidence to 
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check the accuracy of these figures. But our search, so far as it has gone, 
satisfies us that Reid had free access to the books of the Society when 
preparing his Bistioraeca Scoro-Cxurica, and that he made his extracts 
with care and great fullness. We could, indeed, trace his “trail” every- 
where in turning over the ponderous records of this the oldest religious 
association in Scotland. And it is certain that Reid did not overstate 
the expenditure of the Society in this noble work when he put it down 
at £3882. Where did the Society get all this money—a very large sum 
at that early period? And be it remembered that at the same time they 
had many other expensive agencies in operation. They had already their 
schools in all parts of the Highlands and islands, and they conducted ex- 
pensive missionary operations, chiefly among the Indians of America, but 
also among the Tartars of Western Asia. Part of the money, estimated 
by Reid at £1400, came from church collections ordered by the General 
Assembly in 1782, 1783, and 1784. Large sums came from London, 
where a branch of the Society, patronised not only by such Scottish 
noblemen as the Duke of Athole and the Earl of Kinnoul, but by Royalty 
itself, and warmly encouraged by the bishops and high dignitaries of the 
Church of England, did excellent service to the cause. Butcan there any 
good thing come out of Burton-on-Trent? Famous as are to-day all over 
the Highlands the names of Allsop and Bass, not less famous as mighty 
hunters than for the beverage which bears their names, who amongst us 
would ever dream of associating in any way the Gaelic Bible with that 
curious little town in Staffordshire, whose name they have made 
the wide world’s synonym for bitter beer? And yet the two are 
in fact very closely’ connected. For Mr Isaac Hawkins, a solicitor 
of Burton, was one of the earliest and most liberal benefactors of 
the Society. In the time of the Society’s greatest need, after careful 
inquiry into its work, he gave a donation of £10,000, He gave that mag- 
nificent donation in his life-time, and with such admirable precautions for 
the preservation of secrecy that it was not till four years after his death, 
in 1800, at the great age of 91, that even the directors learned the name 
of their benefactor. 

With another extract from the Society’s minutes we close this paper. 
On 4th March 1802 they unanimously resolved “that a complete copy of 
the Gaelic Bible be given to each company of the forty-second or Royal 
Highland Regiment, with a suitable inscription on each copy to mark the 
Society’s esteem of the good behaviour of that Regiment on all occasions 
and of the services they have done to the country.” A copy of the 
Gaelic New Testament and Psalms, similarly inscribed, was also ordered 
to be given “ to such of the non-commissioned officers and privates in the 
Regiment who understood Gaelic as the Secretary may think proper.” 
Truth demands that we should add the fact mournfully set forth a few 
pages onwards, that the directors “ having learned that few comparatively 
of the men of the Forty-second can read or even understand Gaelic, there- 
fore ordered the Secretary to give each of them a copy of the English 
Bible.” 

The edition of 1807, and especially a comparison of Dr Smith’s trans- 
lation of the Prophets with that which then superseded it, must be re- 
served for another paper. 

DONALD MASSON, M.A., M.D. 
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REMNANTS OF GAELIC POETRY. 


—o—. 


III. 


Macpuerson of Strathmashie, like most of the bards, was an admirer of 
the fair sex. In the following poem he gives a description of the object 
of his admiration. He imagines that the condition of the man who could 
call her his own would be truly enviable. If he were to be that happy 
individual he would be careful to behave in every way in such a manner 
as would be worthy of her. After enumerating her various good qualities, 
he concludes by confessing that any description he can give of one so 
much to be admired, and so excellent, is altogether inadequate. 


BOIRIONNACH OG. 


Tha boirionnach dg, ’s thug mi toigh dhi thar chach 
Ri fhaicinn an ait air chor-eigin, 
Na ’m bu leams’ o ’n stdl-phdsd’ i dheanainn ln di gu brath 
Fhad ’s a mhaireadh mo shlaint’ a’ s m’ fhallaineachd, 
Ged bhithinn a stdras air seana chdta tana, 
Gun tuilleadh gu m’ ordugh fhad ’s bu bheo mi bhiodh arad aie, 
Shiubhlainn gu deonach an Roinn-Eorp agus barr 
Mu ’m faigheadh i fath air aithreachas, 


A reir mar a shonruichinn dh’ orduichinn trath, 
An deigh mo bhais gu ’m biodh gearradh aic, 
Na ’n tarladh e somhail bhiodh a coirichean-s’ ann, 
Ged chuireadh e ’chlann gu gearan orm, 
Dheanainn tigh ’m biodh i stigh reir mo staid innealta, 
Leam bu toigh i bhi’s a’ chladh mar bhiodh gach leth-bhreac dhi, 
B’ fhearr leam na ainnis i bhi barracht’ thar chach 
Ged chosdainn cluas mail 1i ceannaichean. 


Cha bhiodh e gu dilinn ri inns’ aig mac mna 
Gu ’m faigheadh i dranndan-teallaich uam, 
Cha chuirinn beul siod’ orm gun an fhirinn ’n a shail, 
A’ togar an drasda bhi mealladh oirr’, 
Dh’ innsinn tein m’ inntinn di, bhithinn fior thairis rith’, 
Chleachdainn ni, chaisginn stri, ghlacainn i ceanalta, 
Ghabhainn an fhiodhull, ’s mar bhitheadh e ann, 
Bheirinn am port-danns’ bu toigh leath’ dhi, 


’S cha bhiodh e gu dilinn ri inns’ aig mac mna 
Gu ’n cluinnteadh droch canain eadarainn, 
Bheireadh feabhas a naduir, a cairdeas, ’s a blathais 
O ’n duine ’s neo-ghrasail am Breatann sin, 
’N uair bhiodh es’ ann am brais ’s a chiall-ceart beag aige, 
Bhiodh a tlachd ’n a thoirt as, ’s bu ro phailt beadradh dha, 
Labhradh i, “’N sgreatachd cha fhreagair mi ’n tras 
Mu ’n toir sin do chach droch theisteas oirnn.” 
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’N uair dh’ fhasadh e soitheamh ’s a shumhlaicheadh ’fhearg 
Chuireadh ise le ’seanachas fallus air, 
’G a rusgadh an stoldach ’s an ordugh neo-shearbh, 
Mu ’n tugadh mi-shealbh dha thighinn thairis air, 
Mur dean sud, aic tha fios, duine glic ro mhaith dheth, 
Bu ro mhios casadh ris ’n uair bhiodh friodh conuis air, 
O na b’ e’’n t-ordugh ged bu choinnt’ e na ’n tarbh 
Gu ’n biodh i le ’crannchur toilichte. 


Tha i anabarrach cruadalach ’s truas aic an daimh, 
Fior ghleusd’ anns gach am, geur-bharalach, 
Ged shiubhailt’ shios agus shuas, deas ’us tuath ’s na ’m bheil ann, 
Cha ’n fhaight’ iad ach gann a thug barrachd oirr’, 
B’ e mo mhiann gu ’m b’ e ’n rian gu ’m biodh biadh ’n gairios di, 
’S i bhi triallmhor g’ a dheanamh, ’s ro fhial uime i, 
Ged shiubhail thu ’n cruinne cha choinnich thu te 
’S lugha ardain no speis do thaghanachd. 


Gruaidh dhearg a’s glan rughadh mar ubhal air crann, 
Cul buidhe, corp seang, gnuis shoilleir aic, 
Troidh chruinn am broig chumhainn a ni siubhal gun spairn, 
B’ i an t-iongantas anns gach cruinneachadh, 
Mar an diugh air a chur sneachdadh tiugh broilleachail, 
’S geal mo lur, ’s caoin a guth, ’s grinn a cruth, ’s loinneil i, 
Fo fhabhradaibh goirid suilean meara neo-mhall, 
’8 da chich chorraizh aird mar lili oir’. 


Gach mir dhi r’ a fhaicinn bu mhaiseach a dh’ fhag 
An Ti a rinn sgathan cuimir dhith, 
O mhullach a baistidh gus an seachnar an t-sail 
A’ toirt barrachd air cach na h-uile ball, 
Cia mar dh’ inntrig mi fein air an ni dhuilich so, 
Innseadh firinn na riomhainn ’s nach ti cumant i? 
’S e bheir gach aon duin’ an am sgur dhomh droch thaing, 
O nach b’ urrainn mi ann mar bhuineadh dhi. 


A stanza which has been forgotten concludes with the words :— 


’S truagh nach bard ro mhaith a tha barraicht’ an cainnt 
Bhiodh a’ gabhail os laimh a bhi tarruing rith’. 
SEANACHAIDH, 








Books Receivep.— Rose and Thistle,” a handsome illustrated vol- 
ume of Poems, by William Allan, who has become so deservedly such a 
favourite with our readers ; also, “ Genealogical Tables of the Clan Mac- 
kenzie,” by Major Mackenzie of Findon, a most painstaking and valuable 
work. We shall again return to these. Another very readable and neatly 
* up book received is “ A Shining Waif and other Stories,” by Wm. 

anton. 
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THE CALEDONIAN BANK DISASTER. 


——0 


Tue fall of the Caledonian Banking Company is, not excepting the High- 
land Clearances, the greatest calamity that ever befel the North of Scot 
land. Here was, to all appearance, a thriving, powerful, and well-ma: 
institution, with its head office and directorate in the Highland Capital, 
pre-eminently a Highland institution in every respect but one ; but that one 
exception has landed it, and with it the north of Scotland, in ruin. Men 
who, advanced in years, thought they had enough in their latter days to 
live comfortably on, and afterwards make comfortable provision for their 
families, are now penniless. Widows and orphans, who had their all 
invested in the bank, are now in absolute poverty and despair. Trade ig 
ruined, agriculture paralized, and enterprise crushed. And how was this 
brought about? By a piece of the most careless, reckless, and infatuated 
(we had almost said culpable) mismanagement that any one could 
conceive possible. It is well known that there were three other ways of 
holding the City of Glasgow Bank shares, either of which would have 
been equally secure for the Caledonian Bank, and enable it to keep clear 
of any liability as a contributory. But this blunder was not an isolated 
case of reckless speculation by the management. It appears that almost 
since the very beginning they have been constantly trafficking, or 
rather speculating in the stocks of other banks, and so increasing the 
liability of the shareholders more than twenty-fold by holding the shares 
of institutions, like their own, with a liability absolutely unlimited. It is 
stated on reliable authority that when the City of Glasgow Bank closed its 
doors, the Caledonian Banking Company held shares in other banks, which 
made the shareholders of the Company personally liable for about fifty 
millions of money each. They were shareholders in the Clydesdale 
Bank, in the Bank of Scotland, in the Union Bank of Scotland, as well 
as in that stupendous swindle which has desolated the land, the City of 
Glasgow Bank, and five others ; thus making the shareholders of the Cale- 
donian Banking Company liable for the total liabilities of these nine banks, 
amounting in all to fifty orsixty millions, in addition to their own. This ma 
be good management from a banker's point of view ; but certainly, althou 
it has been so described, probably in ignorance of the above facts, by the 
whole press of the country almost without exception, we have no hesitation 
in expressing a different opinion, and holding it to be mismanagement of 
the very worst description. To call it anything else can serve no good 
purpose, and would not be im accordance with the facts. 

Tn the face of this it was surely bordering on the criminal to send out 
“authorised” statements in the newspapers that the four unfortunate 
shares in the City of Glasgow Bank were held on behoof of, or in trust 
for, a customer or client of the bank, who, it was said, was quite able to 
meet any calls which might be made on the Company in connection with 
them. ‘This cannot, in candour, be described as a mere suppression of 
the facts, but must, by all honest men, be characterised as a deliberate 
attempt—and, to a large extent, successful attempt—to mislead the 
public ; and we know several cases in which shares were bought on the 
faith of this “authorised” untruth. We, and many others in Inverness, 
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knew perfectly well who the owner of the shares was, and that he was 
not good for any such thing, but when any one dared to say so, he was 
at once pounced upon and charged with saying what was not true, and 
acting unpatriotically to the bank. 

In spite of, and knowing all this, the officials of the bank coolly come 
forward publicly to screen their own misconduct and recklessness, and 
charge depositors and shareholders with having been the cause of the 
present lamentable state of the bank. We quote the following from a 
circular issued by the directors and signed on their behalf by the 
manager :—“ It (liquidation) has been caused by the uneasy feeling 
which the indefiniteness of the claims of the City of Glasgow Bank upon 
this Bank created among the depositors, and principally and immediately 
to the panic among the shareholders having led to action on the part of 
the liquidators of the City of Glasgow Bank. Had all the shareholders 
stood loyally to this bank, the business might have been continued until 
the liquidation of the City of Glasgow Bank had so far proceeded as that 
the claim against this bank might have been estimated and compromised. 
The timid shareholders who, impelled by panic, have endeavoured to save 
themselves at the expense of others, are thus, in a great measure respon- 
sible for the result.” Could anything be more out of place? more incon- 
sistent with the known facts? And there is a cool audacity about the charge 
and the manner in which it is made which is quite unique. The bank was in 
every body’s mouth about the shufflingand pensioning of prominent officials, 
which led outsiders to fear that it was fast becoming a family affair. 
Themismanagement already referred to, and the enormousliabilities incurred, 
were becoming generally known. It was also becoming extensively cir- 
culated that members of the directorate had heavy overdrafts with no 
immediate available securities to cover them. It became known that the 
statements issued or “authorised” by the management about the City 
Bank shares were not true. It also became known that the personal 
friends and immediate relatives of some of the directors were disposing of 
their shares in the Caledonian Bank and lifting their deposits, and in the 
face of all this the other shareholders and depositors, who naturally be- 
came alarmed, were publicly charged with having brought about the 
failure of the bank. In such circumstances a shareholder, who found 
any one foolish enough to relieve him, ought to have considered it 
his first duty to protect his own interests and that of his immediate 
connexions, by getting rid of such huge responsibilities at once, and at 
any immediate sacrifice. And the same holds equally true of the de- 
positors. Many of them would in a short time require the money for 
their business or other purposes ; and were they not acting—and very 
properly so—according to the first law of nature—that of self-preserva- 
tion—and the dictates of common prudence in withdrawing their money, 
and placing it where it would be available when circumstances re- 
quired its use in their business transactions, or to meet other looming 
claims? To do otherwise, in the knowledge of the facts, would have been 
folly of the worst kind—a culpable disregard of the ordinary precautions 
of life ; and a disregard which a banker, in different circumstances, and 
when his own institution was not involved, would consider unpardon- 
able, and of such a character as to justify him in refusing. advances to any 
customer guilty of such conduct. 
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It is affirmed that -the Caledonian Bank has proved of immense 
service to the Highlands by its liberal encouragement of trade, agriculture, 
and other commercial enterprises. This is admitted on all hands, and 
there is naturally a strong and unanimous desire that the company should 
be resuscitated, the note issue saved, and the business of the bank 
resumed as early as possible. We strongly sympathise with this 
feeling ; but the difficulty or practicability of carrying it out cannot be 
overlooked, and if success is possible at all, it can only be attained 
looking all the difficulties in the face, and getting them out of the way if 
possible. The first and greatest difficulty of all is that raised by the 
directors themselves when they signed away the business of the bank and 
the rights and interests of the shareholders by that suicidal agreement 
with the liquidators of the City of Glasgow Bank and the managers of 
the other Scotch Banks ; and it appears to us that if that agreement is 
confirmed by the shareholders, resuscitation becomes at once an absolute 
impossibility. And why? Once the company goes into liquidation the 
note issue is lost. This itself—the loss of £53,000 of a circula 
tion against which no coin requires to be kept, is almost insurmountable 
for what will then be only the wreck of a small institution competing 
with the existing powerful Scotch Banks still entitled to tradé on 
a large inflated note circulation, for which they hold no securi 
or any description of assets. But apart from this—by Sir Robert 
Peel’s Act of 1844—when a quarter of the capital is lost, the note 
issue is gone, while here we have, by the action of the directors, if the 
agreement is confirmed, already practically paid over the whole paid-up 
capital. The next difficulty is almost as great, if not quite as great an 
obstacle as the first ; the difficulty—indeed, the absolute certainty—of 
getting no prudent person after the present disclosures to take shares in 
any unlimited company. And if the Bank be started or resuscitated on 
the limited principle, no one will be found to entrust the new company 
with deposits, while other banks offer him an unlimited security. 

The only chance of starting a new Highland Bank, under prudent 
management, is to have it founded on a gold issue alone, with an 
arrangement, like some of the English Banks, to issue Bank of 
England notes with the name of the local bank upon them. This arrange 
ment would induce the Northern public to receive the notes of the 
Bank of England with greater favour than they now do, No doubt 
the loss of the present note issue of £53,000 would be strongly 
felt ; but, after all, it would not be so serious as to prove insurmount 
able. The loss in round numbers would only be, calculating it at 
£5 per cent. on the whole note issue, about £2500 per annum, or 
under £10 per cent. of the total profits made by the Bank last year, 
which was over £26,000. That is, it would reduce the dividend from 
£14 to £12 10s per cent. or thereabout, leaving a very handsome profit 
to the shareholders. Further, a note issue, without a correspondi 
amount of coin, is founded on a rotten and fast-exploding principle, an 
comparatively weakens the position of the Bank having it, as 
against one without ; for there is nothing but the share Capital of the 
Company to meet the notes when they are presented for payment. On 
the other hand, as soon as it became known and understood that the new 
Bank had no such inflated unsecured liabilities in this respect as the other 
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Banks, confidence in the institution would be at once increased ; deposits 
would naturally come in to a much greater amount, and thus enable the 
management to earn a sufficient profit on these to make up, and probably 
far exceed, any deficiency arising from the loss of the note issue. 

For the reasons already given, it would be unwise to establish the Bank 
on the limited liability principle, while the other Banks continued to be un- 
limited ; but in whatever way the question of the liability of Joint Stock 
Banks and other Companies may finally settle itself, the right to issue 
notes, without a corresponding amount of coin, now held by the Scotch 
Banks, cannot long be continued on its present footing. Let us then start 
our new Highland Bank on such a sound and solid basis as will at once 
secure to it the confidence of our Northern proprietors, of the general pub- 
lic, and, at the same time, the approval of all the enlightened financiers of 
our time. Thus, we shall have a Highland Bank which shall become an 
example to the whole country. In addition to the special difficulties pe- 
euliar to itself—such as having to begin almost at the bottom of the lad- 
der, and the fact that many of those who would most willingly support a 
local institution are already practically ruined—the new Bank will have 
to contend against the general disinclination of capitalists to invest 
in future in any Joint Stock Company with unlimited liability. 
This feeling, however, will weaken present institutions to a material 
degree, and comparatively reduce the difficulties of a new Bank 
established on a solid commercial basis, with a gold issue, and without 
the inflated liability of an unsecured note circulation. No one possessed 
of ordinary prudence will continue to invest his money in Scotch Bank 
shares as these institutions are at present constituted. As soon as people 
will be found sufficiently imprudent to buy, present holders will sell out 
at anything short of ruination prices ; but at present they are bound to 
hold on, for the simple reason that they will get no one almost at any 
price to buy. The value of Bank shares will inevitably fall, and with it 
the position and stability of the existing Banks in public estimation, as 
safe investments. 

That these Banks have behaved in the most ungenerous manner to the 
Caledonian Bank is the opinion of every unbiassed person capable of form- 
ing one from the materials hitherto published. And it is hardly to be 
expected that they will lend any material aid to a Highland Bank esta- 
blished on a different and more solid foundation than their own, but this 
may in the end prove ratheran advantage. Had the Caledonian Banking 
Company kept clear of the southern Banks and other speculative invest- 
ments, and depended more on its own resources, carefully investing its 
money in small amounts nearer home, it would have been to-day in a 
flourishing position, quite independent of those who seem to have taken 
a delight in swallowing it up—as the whirlpool does the noble ship which 
a careless or incompetent captain and crew allow to drift out of her proper 
and safe course—and appropriating, with unabashed voracity, its entire 
business. 

Where was the legal adviser of the Bank when it was allowed to get 
involved in this ruinous manner? It is commonly reported that he was 
never even consulted about the transfer of Mr Connacher’s shares ; and 
this we can easily believe when, as we now find, it was the common prac- 
tice of the Directors to deal in other Bank Stock. It would be well to 
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have this matter cleared up, as, in the absence of an explanation, the 
rumours abroad and the apparent contradictions in the public statements 
of the Law Adviser, the Manager, and one of the most prominent of the 
Directors, who has already feathered his own nest, is not calculated to tel] 
in favour of the legal adviser of the Bank. 

The proposed appointment of the Manager, assistant Manager, and ong 
of the Directors as Liquidators of the Bank, has been freely commented 
on, and by some construed as an attempt on their part, and on the part 
of the other Banks, to avoid any unpleasant disclosures, especially as the 
successful efforts of the shareholders to procure an independent statement 
of the Bank’s affairs from a qualified accountant has produced such oppo 
sition from, and apparent consternation in, official quarters. 

The indecent haste with which some of the officials of the 
bank ran away, like rats from a sinking ship, to take up their post in the 
ranks of the destroyer, needs no comment here. ‘Their conduct will 
assuredly consign them to their proper position amongst us, and, we hayge 
no doubt, for ever settle their claims on their countrymen and fellow 
townsmen. 

Like all other great calamitics, this has one redeeming feature, 
In small communities like ours, men who acquire position and power— 
very often by no merits of their own—assume an importance 4nd an air 
of superiority which by degrees become oppressive and injurious to the best 
interests of the community. These men become the gods of society. A 
serious look or a compressed wrinkle of the brow soon comes to be ae 
cepted as the sign of a great intellect concocting or maturi 
schemes which will some day surprise their fellows by great ‘and 
brilliant results. A knowing nod of the head or a shrug of the shoulder 
indicates the profound superiority of the god above ordinary men. A 
successful stroke of business or a fortunate speculation with other people's 
money is at once voted as the result of a splendid genius. Any one who 
does not bow and scrape to these great ones of our small community, and 
who exhibits any ability or independence, at once becomes a special target 
for their shafts, and must be immediately put down and crushed, 
else he may by-and-bye show that the superiority of those holier 
than-thou nabobs is a mere assumption after all, and nothing 
more. And this would be ruinous—would never do. One of the ad- 
vantages—and they are few in all conscience—of the failure of the Cale 
donian Bank will be to bring many of these local potentates to their natural 
level among their kind, and let the world see that they are only ordi 
men like the rest of us. Brains, ability, and independence of mind wi 
then have a fair chance; and he that best deserves it will generally 
secure the greatest success in the race of life. This huge local oppres 
siveness will make way for a healthier atmosphere, and that itself will be 
no small boon. 

Since the above was in type, the plucky conduct of the shareholders 
has prevailed so far as to induce the City of Glasgow Bank Liquidators to 
reconsider their determination to force the Caledonian Banking Company 
into liquidation, and at the meeting of shareholders held in Inverness on 
the 17th of January the Directors of our local institution consented, with- 
out the threatened opposition, and with the best grace possible in the 
altered circumstances, to an adjournment for one month. A. M. 
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THE GAELIC SOCIETY OF INVERNESS. 
0 


THE annual dinner of this Society came off on the evening of the 14th January, and, 
thanks mainly to the excellent Chairman, Sir Kenneth 8, Mackenzie, Bart., of Gairloch, 
and the complete arrangements made by the Secretary, it was, censidering the present 
depression amongst us, an unexpected success. The Chairman made a thoughtful, 
sensible, and thoroughly practical speech on the West Coast crofter, and on the work of 
the Gaelic Society during the last four years. We regret that for want of space we can 
only give his introductory remarks, which were as follows :—Four years ago, when 
I had the honour of occupying this chair, I availed myself of the opportunity to 
recount what this Society had done to fulfil the object of its institution, and to-night, in 
proposing the toast of the evening, allow me first of all to refer shoitly to something of 
what has taken place in the four years that have since elapsed, for which the Society 
may take a share of credit, The Celtic Chair has become an accomplished fact—(cheers) 
—thanks to the energy of our friend, Professor Blackie, but thanks also to the feeling on 
which the Professor was able to work. To our Society also, backed by the efforts of the 
Member for this town, it is due principally, if not entirely, that the Scotch Education 
Department has recognised the Gaelic language as a fit medium of instruction, Then a 
new magazine devoted to Highland literature and Highland interests has been established 
by your former excellent ps ope and though it is in no way under our control, it very 
iently promotes some of the objects we have set before us, and it is not, I think, too 
much to say that the idea of providing such a periodical would never have taken shape 
but for our Society’s existence. Again, only the other day, our Society took a prominent 
+ in promoting a federal union of Celtic Societies. Many papers have been published 
the Society’s Transactions of permanent interest and value. I may fairly congratulate 
ou, the Gaelic Society of Inverness, on having maintained an active and useful life, 
Applause.) The Celtic Magazine, to which I have alluded, is now in its fourth year, 
and is, I believe, an assured success. It concluded its second volume with an essay on the 
“Poetry and Prose of a Highland Croft,” which attracted so much observation that our 
leading Scottish journal thought it worth sending a special commissioner to the West 
Highlands to report on the West Coast crofter. The Commissioner’s letters were of 
course widely read. The Scotsman itself could see in the croft system only an unmiti- 
gated evil ; others (like the Highlander in this town) could see in it nothing but good ; 
while a third paity, admitting the misery spoken of by the Celtic Magazine and the Scotsman’s 
Commissioner, thought that by legislation the crofter’s position might be brought back 
to that of an ideal past. Differing as I do from the views of all those, I should like to 
give you my own opinion upon it. (Applause.) I am only going to speak of the crofter 
population, as we now find it in the West, living by manual labour, and whose condition 
to be rightly judged of, must be compared with that of unskilled labourers elsewhere in 
Britain. Now there may be very little poetry in rising at five and being at work to six, 
in labouring ten hours a-day in summer, and from daylight to dark in winter, but the 
ordinary agricultural labourer finds no hardship in it, neither should the crofter. The 
hardship of his lot lies not in any toil or slavery to be endured at home, but in the fact 
that his croft under present conditions does not produce enough to maintain himself and 
his family, and that day’s wages are not to be earned ia the neighbourhood, So he has 
to leave his home to eke out a livelihood, and being naturally tempted to return when- 
ever he has gathered what he hopes will pull him through the year, he seldom has to 
e; while, if work is scarce, or the fishing bad, or the harvest a failure, there may be 
lute want, There is then no question that the West Coast crofter seldom finds 
himself able to indulge in luxury. But despite the hardships, not one crofter in ten de- 
sires to remove with his family to some other part of the country for regular employ- 
ment. He has miseries undoubtedly. Who has not? But, however invisible they may 
be to others, he has advantages which make him prefer his present fate to any that lies 
open to him elsewhere, If I may so put it, the bad prose of his life is tempered by a 
poetry which to him makes life more enjoyable than where it is all prose, even of a 
tter kind. It is a fact, that for no increase of material plenty will he give up his pre- 
sent surroundings, and surely he knows better than his critics what tends most to his 
own happiness. But I not only maintain that his actual condition now is better than 
that of his predecessors of the same class, and that his circumstances have improved, and 
are improving. At what period were the crofters better off in the Highlands than now? 
Before the Union the Highlands were a scene of anarchy. The records, such as they 
are, tell chiefly of feuds, harrying, revenges, battles, murders, and sudden deaths. The 
prose in these days had no doubt a good deal of poetry, but even the West Highland 
crofier et to-day would not think the compensation sufficient, 
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THE GLENALMOND HIGHLANDERS IN THE KILT— 
Away some five miles from one of those many spots where Ossian is said 
to lie buried, in the pass of Almond, and eleven miles across the moun- 
tains from Dail-chillin, at Loch Fraoch, where, according to some, ig 
Fingal’s last resting place, is a stately pile of buildings, reminding the 
traveller of the more ancient colleges by the Isis and the Cam, and situ. 
ated in the midst of a most romantic and mountainous country. This 
pile is well and widely known as Trinity College, Glenalmond, opened ag 
a public school in 1847. In 1875 a great fire took place which destroyed 
part of the buildings, in consequence of which the theological department, 
originally affiliated to the school, was removed to Edinburgh in perpetuity, 
so that it is now a public school pure and simple, on the same lines as the 
great English schools of Eton, Harrow, and Winchester, and is intended 
to save the aristocracy and the lairds the trouble and great expense of 
sending their sons to England. This is just the kind of Home Rule we 
believe in. Why should not Scotland be able to educate her own sons? 
To show the non-sectarian character of the school, it may be mentioned 
that about half the boys are members of the Established and Free Churches 
of Scotland. ‘While it is pleasant to be able to note this, our object on 
the present occasion is to congratulate the College, its staff, and the com- 
mander of its Rifle Volunteer Corps, founded four years ago, on the 
national spirit which induced them the other day to adopt the Highland 
garb as the uniform of the corps. The tartan, selected after consultation 
with the Duke of Athole—who is also Viscount Glenalmond, and whose 
ancestors owned the district—is the Hunting Murray, and when the mena 
are in full uniform they wear the Athole badge—a sprig of juniper, in 
their Glengarry bonnets. Well done Young Glenalmond! They have 
already established their reputation at Wimbledon. Last year Private 
Montgomery, a member of the corps, after a tie with the Cheltenham and 
Charterhouse teams, won the Spencer Cup, open to the best individual 
shots from the great public schools. The appropriate motto of the corps 
— Soirbheachadh le Gleann Amuinn ”—will, we are sure, be echoed by 
every old Glenalmond boy who reads this short notice of the junior com- 


pany of Highlanders in Athole, so efficiently commanded by Captain 
W. E. Frost. 


GENEALOGICAL NOTES AND QUERIES.—It has been suggested 
that we should open a Genealogical Note and Query Column in the 
Celtic Magazine, and so aid those interested and engaged in tracing the 
genealogies of Highland families. The idea is a good one, and we shall 
be glad to set apart a certain amount of space monthly for the purpose, 
The Magazine now finds its way into almost all the principal families in 
the North of Scotland ; and it will afford us great pleasure to insert any 
queries to throw light on any difficult or disputed case of genealogy or 
succession which any one may send us, the only condition being that 
parties shall send their full names and addresses in confidence. Many of 
our subscribers will be found able and willing to answer them. 
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Literature. 
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THE GAELIC ETYMOLOGY OF THE LANGUAGES OF WESTERN EUROPE, 
and more especially of the English and Lowland Scotch, and of their Slang, Cant, 
and Colloquial Dialects, By CHARLES Mackay, LL.D., Fellow of the Reyal 
Society of Antiquaries, Denmark. 

FIRST NOTICE. 


It is true of every word, as surely as of every person, that it has its 
history, and sometimes a very instructive history it may prove; and it is 
the province of the etymologist to furnish the true accoynt of it (etymos= 
true, and Jogos= word) and not the fabulous. It is equally true that every 
word has a double history—that of its form, and that of its meaning. 
The etymologist who would fulfil his task in a trustworthy manner must, 
therefore, make himself acquainted first of all with the oldest forms of 
that language which he is using as a key, and that not merely in the 
narrow groove of one of its dialects, but on the broad basis of all, together 
with as many.as possible of its cognate languages. A word-detective as 
tke etymologist is, he must be able, moreover, to discover the disguises, 
not only of his own country, but of those countries into which he may 
enter in pursuit of runaways.- Should an enterprising Celt take a fancy 
to a Chateau-en-Espagne, as a detective he should be able to show that 
he is a stranger there, and that in this country are to be found his father, 
mother, brothers, and sisters. It is essential also to return to the lang- 
uage with which he professes to unlock the anomalies of other languages, 
that he be endowed with a keen perception of the peculiarities of its 
idiom, so as to discover at a glance what is admissible and what is not. 
On the other hand, as regards the element of meaning, none can be an 
adept in etymology who is not gifted with special insight into the natural 
sequence and harmony of ideas—the laws by which the mind advances 
from the literal to the metaphorical, from the concrete to the abstract. 
We are compelled to say that these elementary qualifications seem to 
be sadly awanting in the author of this book. Instead of a critic, the 
book calls loudly for an apologist, and he who would defend it 
wisely and truthfully must set out by disclaiming as untenable by far the 
larger portion of its Gaelic etymologies ; and after he has done so, there 
remains for him no light work in sifting and rectifying the remainder, and 
placing it on such a footing as would command the attention of Gaelic 
scholars. We could assure Dr Mackay, should he care for such assurance, 
that being specially interested in kindred pursuits, we had every inclina- 
tion to give his book a cordial welcome. We could join hands with 
him in his warm Celtic sympathies, his love of Gaelic etymology, 
and even in the point of view which must have suggested the title of his 
book ; but no sooner had we glanced over its pages than we found our- 
selves confronted with the problem—given an author of acknowledged 
merit, on whose well-won laurels on other fields all could cordially con- 
gratulate him—to account for this truly defective production. Surely, we 
thought, this author must have a strong strand of waggery in his mental 
texture, and he is practising upon the risible faculties of his countrymen. 
When he gives us, as the etymology of Europe, europach = not ropy, not 
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tawdry ; for the French, careme, lent, = Cath-reim, order of battle, be 
cause lent is “the order of battle against the lusts of the flesh,” we could — 
aver that the author must have had a merry twinkle in his eye. This, 
however, and other theories failed us at last, but when we found Dr 
M. couching his Gaelic lance at such Hebrew expressions as hallelujah, 
amen, not to mention the mene, mene, &c., we bethought us of an old book 
which has lain on our shelves for several years, and as we believe that 
it is mainly accountable for the peculiar style of etymology which per 
vades this book, we must refer to it somewhat more particularly. In 1799 
there was confined in Fort-George an Irish notability of the name of 
O’Connor, who styles himself Cear-Rige=hoary or high chief of hig 
people. He was imprisoned by the British Government on a charge of 
treason, but on his own showing, and he may have been right, for his 
incorruptible patriotism. Be this as it may, he published, or there wag 
published for him, a book in two volumes—the first containing what he 
calls his Demonstration, and the second his Chronicles of Eri. The 
demonstration consists in applying a so-called Irish key to Greek, 
Latin, and other Aryan vocables, and while within this area the 
etymology is sometimes not amiss, but then he goes full tilt at any thing 
in any language. In the scripture name, Chedorlaomar, King of Elam, 
O’Connor discovers the fourelements Ce’ = earth—doris du’ ur = water—laom 
= fire and ar or athar=air. The Phenician town, Sidon, is Sgadan=herring, 
for does not Pliny leave it on record that the coast of Sidon was a favourite 
resort of fish! On such etymologies he elaborates a Chronicle of Ireland 
equally reliable with the foundation on which it rests. Now we confess 
for ourselves that we owe this book a grudge, for at a time when we were 
sufficiently credulous in such matters, it set us off on a wild-goose chase, 
rummaging in every old Irish book within our reach, trying to authen- 
ticate the vocables with which this worthy divined, till at length we 
were driven to the conclusion that several of them had no existence but in 
his own brain, in which sense and nonsense had become so hopelessly 
intertwined as to defy any prospect of disentanglement. The most feasible 
theory on which a considerable portion of Dr M.’s etymologies can be 
explained is, we are persuaded, the O’Connor mania. Some of his 
wildest, or next to the wildest, etymologies we have found in O’Connor'’s 
* Demonstration.” The Gaelic Hallejujah is found there, and somewhat 
more candidly than Dr Mackay he renders it alloil-luwaidh = dismal praise, 
and to be consistent stoutly maintains that the Jews mode of praise was 
very dismal! This might pass for etymology in 1799—and yet Edward 
Lhuyd published his noble Archaeologie in 1707, nearly a century 
earlier ; but how so intelligent a writer as Dr Mackay undoubtedly is, 
could expose himself and his language to the mockery of Sabbath school 
children by this grotesque rendering of hallelujah (if we must gravely 
parse it)—halel-u=praise ’ye—halelu Jah=praise ye Jah, passes compre- 
hension on any other ground than the O’Connor mania. Doubtless, 
Dr Mackay has sat at the feet of O’Connor and has outrivalled his 
teacher. As for amen, a glance at any Hebrew Lexicon might have taught 
him that the Gaelic am=time or season, has not the remotest connexion 
with it ; thefundamental idea of amen, in common withaconsiderablenumber 
of its derivative vocables in Hebrew and kindred languages being—truth. 
Hence the agreement with which it is rendered in most Aryan tongues; ¢.g., 
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our own Gaelic gu deimhin=gu firinneach, Manx dy firinnagh, Welsh yn 
wir, Italian in verita, Spanish en verdant, French en verité, German 
vahrlich, English verily. Who can doubt the connection of these expres- 
sions with each other, and no more do we doubt that they are derived 
not from the Latin verus but from a much older source—our own Gaelic 
fir (fir)=true. And what is it but to err still more egregiously when 
this same am=season is made to represent mo in parliamo, as the index 
of time. Had the writer given Leurlamaid as the equivalent of parliamo, 
and of the French parlons, and made our mid or med (an old plural of 
mi) the equivalent of mo, of Latin mus and (Greek men and metha, he 
would have been walking in the right direction. Our Gaelic beurla, 
though now restricted to the sense of English formerly meant language in 
general, for Edward Lhuyd, in his introduction to his Irish Grammar 
says of that language “ged nach i mo bheurla mhatharail ”—though it be 
not my mother tongue. And now to dismiss the Semitic affinities, we are 
very far from saying that such do not exist. We have a strong opinion that 
though comparatively few, there are affinities which are unmistakable 
between the great divisions of the Aryan and Semitic, and of which the 
Celtic family contains the most striking on the Ayran side; but we do 
say, in all good feeling, that Dr M. is not the man to deal with what is 
confessedly one of the most difficult problems within the range of linguistic 
science. 

As for such expressions as “ Kick the bucket,” “ Davy Jones’ locker,” 
“Cut your stick,” &c., we feel confident that persons of less fertile fancy 
than our author’s are not in the least disposed to question their maternity, 
nor are they unable to comprehend the idea which they convey. Let 
them, therefore, in all reason, be restored to the language of their birth. 

‘We come now to a field on which, if anywhere, we are entitled to 
look for judicious and discriminative treatment—that of Gaelic unlock- 
ing the difficulties of English ; and yet on this his own chosen field our 
author betrays strange incapacity. Let us give an example or two. 

1. Amaze—amazement. We hold with Dr Mackay that these words 
are of Celtic origin, but to offer as their Gaelic representatives masan and 
masanach is absurd. The root is the first syllable am. 

Uamh =awe, fear,— hence wamhas (old form, uamad or uamas) =amaze- 
ment ; another noun is wamhunn=fear (old form, uamunn). Welsh ofn 
ofnid ofnol, e.g., ofn y pobyll=uamhunn a phobuill, the fear of the people ; 
also the Latin omen and English omen and ominous. Adjective wamhasach 
=awful or amazing. Then from the same root you have wamh-fhear= 
awe-man or giant, and a modern form famhar. May not thus the Greek 
fobos=fear, and fobeo=I fear, be from this root also? At the least it may 
be accepted that the Greek thauma (old form, thaumad or thaumat), 
wonder, and thaumazo, I wonder, am amazed, are cognate, if not deriva- 
tive. 

2. It was indicated in the outset that, to the etymologist, acquaintance 
with the oldest forms of any language with which he is dealing is of the 
utmost importance. Had the old spelling of carome=lent, been known to 
our author, it would have saved him from one at least of his mistakes, 
In the French version of Calvin’s works the spelling, if we remember 
aright, is always caresme, and in this old spelling, as pretty often is the 
case in other instances, you have the clue to the true derivation. Lent 
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in the Catholi¢ Church, as most people know, has reference to our 
Saviour’s forty days’ fast in the wilderness, and is styled guadragesima, 
or fortiethday, and thence Italian quaresima or digiuno di 40 giomi; 
Spanish, cuadragesima or cuaresima. So the French caresme modern 
careme is simply a modification of quarantieme. Turning again to the Celtic 
terms for lent, in none of them do we find a trace of the cathreim=order 
of battle etymology, e.g., Gaelic cairbheas, Irish carghas, Manx 
chargys, Welsh y grawys, Armoric coaras ; and yet when cairbh-eas= 
flesh-destitution, or want, offers itself as at least a plausible etymology, 
we are reminded of two things ; (1) the suspicious resemblance of most of 
these words to quadragesima, alias caresima ; and (2) that the Celts must 
have received their lent with the introduction of the Catholic form of 
Christianity. 

3. Besides all this, the reader is too often treated to etymologies 
which do not afford even a plausible resemblance to the words for which 
they are offered for substitutes. Too often have the weapons of sarcasm 
been flung, and flung to some purpose, against what is styled phonetic 
etymology ; but here the reader every now and then encounters in sound 
and in sense alike the most unaccountable violations of probability. Who 
but our author could gravely offer for canopy, ceann-bhrat, or ceann-bheart 
=head covering or head-dress? How could the latter be transferred into 
the former? whereas you have but to assume that cainpe=hemp, was 
the material of which canopies, draperies, couches, &c., were originally 
made, and you have an etymology which is thoroughly satisfactory in 
every way. 

Canape or cainp=hemp. Irish canaib and cnaib, Arm. canaib, Latin 
cannabis, Greek cannabis, Sanscrit sana, Italian canapa and canape, 
Spanish canamo, Fr. chanvre, Lithuarean kanape, Dutch kennip, Prussian 
konopea, Islandic hanp, Anglo-Saxon haenep, Old German hanajf, English 
hemp. The immense area over which this word is known would of itself go 
far to indicate that of textile fabrics it may have been the earliest material. 
The most obvious derivatives are the following :—In Gaelic, canaipe 
fhliuch = the wet sheet in which delinquents not many ages ago professed 
penitence in Scotland ; Spanish, canope =a couch, canapo and canapalo= 
cable, cordage ; Sp. canomas, Gaelic canaibeas, English canvas and, Query, 
English cable. 

4, Once more in the line of strictures, it must be obvious, on the 
slightest reflection, that a word cannot have but one origin—the origin 
cannot be this or that, and more especially when the this and that are 
wide as the poles asunder, Where a definite conclusion cannot be reached, 
better were it to leave the word alone, and that on the plain principle 
that better far is no beacon than a false one and no guide than a blind one. 
Every now and again you come upon an alternative etymology in this 
book ; while a single glance can satisfy you that the alternatives have not 
the remotest connection with each other. ‘Take one instance, and only 
one for this line of remark is quite as distasteful to the writer as it 
can be to the author. On page 417, for soar=to mount in the air, you 
have the etymology submitted in the optional style—first, saor=free and 
verb set free (though we should prefer so-arseasily mounting, easily 
rising aloft, as the more likely) ; but if either the one or other, how could 
it be sdr, the radical idea of which is oppression- Compare the following 
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affinities :—Sdr is used adverbially to qualifiy nouns andfadjectives and 
yerbs exactly as the Scotch and Germans use it—sair and sehr, and 
English sore, e.g., sar-laoch=a thorough hero, sar-mhaith=thoroughly 
good, &c. Verb saraich=to distress, oppress. Hence, sharaich (harich), 
Greek harasso, and English harass. 

While in the interests of Gaelic scholarship we have felt bound to 
show the defects of this book, it were more than ungracious to pass 
silently over its merits. The author’s intimate acquaintance with the nooks 
and crannies of our national literature has enabled him to bring into 
prominence several hitches in the etymologies of others, which cannot fail 
to tend to further investigation. Besides all this, there are words of 
doubtful meaning, and of no meaning, on which he has put his finger, and 
if he has failed in some instances to light upon the true etymology others 
who look at them from a wider point of view may be able to furnish 
the true interpretation. Let it also be cheerfully conceded that a con- 
siderable portion of Dr Mackay’s etymologies are very solid and very sug- 
gestive. These, if separated from those which are but vague and hap- 
hazard guesses, and more fully fortified and illustrated by the results of 
comparative philology, would form a contribution to the whole subject 
of the relation of the Celtic and Teutonic dialects which should merit the 
warm gratitude of scholars.) When circumstances permit we hope to 
return to the subject, and to dwell more on these instances in which our 
author has hit the mark, 


KILMORACK, AND, D, MACKENZIE, 





REST IN THE FIGHT, 
—_—o— 


From the life-wearing battle for bread, 
From the weary trammels of toil, 
Where Autumn’s enchantments in glory are spread, 
I hie with delight fer awhile : 
The slave may worship his wealth, 
And ne’er from his idol-shrine range ; 
But richer is he who enriches his health, 
By tasting the pleasures of change, 


I'll away to the blue Highland hills, 
*Mid Nature’s sweet virginal dreams, 
Where the dark pines sigh to the song of the rills, 
Or croon to the music of streams ; 
Where flowers their beauty reveal, 
Where winds soft melodies blow, 
Where the careworn heart of the toiler can feel 
The peace of a heaven below. 


There the fire of the soul is renewed 
By the touch of a magic hand ; 

There the eye with a song gleam flash is imbued 
*Neath the spells of the mountain land— 
Away unfettered and free, 
Away from the pallor of toil, 

The mountains and glens of the Highlands give me 
To roam in, to roam in awhile, 


SUNDERLAND, WM, ALLAN, 
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ORAN GAOIL. 
Slow, with feeling. 


Moch ’s mi ’g eiridh gu reidhlean feoir, Air maduinn cheitein mun d’ eirich ceo, 
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Ged their iad riumsa gu ’m bheil thu dubh, 
’S ann tha do bhraighe leam geal mar ghru, 
Tha do ghruaidh mar an caoran coille, 

Is boi’che sheallas ri latha fliuch. 


Do shlios mar chanach, air feadh nan tom, 
No mar eala, ’s i snamh nan tonn, 

Do bheul, dearg tana, o’n cubhraidh anail, 
’S tu ’s binne, banail, a sheinneas fonn. 


’S beng an t-ioghnadh ged tha thu mor, 

*S gach sruthan uaibhreach tha suas na d’ phor, 
’S tu 'n fhior bhean uasal, do ’n nadur uallach, 
’S tu ’s grinne dh’ fhuaitheas, ’s as gile meoir. 


Thug mise gaol dut, a gheug nam buadh, 

’S tu ’n ainnir fhinealt, dha ‘n geill an sluagh, 
Corp fallain direach, mar chraobh 

Le meoir a cinntinn, fo bhlath a suas. 


*S truagh nach ro mi mar an driuchd. 

’S tus’ ad’ fhlur ann am bun na’n stuchd, 
Chumain urachd ri bun gach flur dhiot. 
’S cha leiginn lub orr ri no fuachd. 


Cait an teid mi no co an taobh, 

’S gu’m faigh mi t-eu a chuir air chul 

Ged theid mi dh’ Eirinn, no fhad s is leur dhomh, 
Cha’n fhaic mi te bhios co maiseach gnuis. 


Se bhi air faondraidh an eilean fais, 

An riochd na h-eala gun churam buais 

Gun sgaoilinn sgiathan a ghaoil ri d’ chliathaich 
’S cha bhithinn fiata ri chuir an sas. 





Note.—Mrs Mary Mackellar, the well-known poetess, sending us the above song, wrote re- 
it as follows :—‘‘ The above song was composed by a Lochaber gentleman in praise of the 
te Mrs Macdonald, Inch, Brae-Lochaber, a lady who was so surpassingly lovely she was 
considered the very queen of beauty in her day in the Highlands. This unfortunate gentl 
who loved so well in vain, — the song to a servant he had, who had a fine voice, and he 
to make her sing it whilst he lay near her with his face buried in the liste: to his own 
sad verses. Even years after he was married to another—and his beloved the e of a more 
successful suitor—he used to go to her to mas to him whilst he the while lay suffering over 
again the same old pain. I got the song when recently in Fort-William, from a young lady, 
and to hear her play and sing it made it in very deed seem to me the pathetic wall of a coxtows 
ful heart.” . A 





